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A Little Nonsense 


The alligator yawned. 

“Oh, ho!” said the flamingo, standing at 
a safe distance. “Got the spring fever, have 
you?” 

" “Qn the contrary I’m preparing for active 
business. That was my spring opening.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“Did that aviator friend of yours have 
a successful season?” 

“Very. He more than made enough to 
pay all his hospital expenses.”—Detroit Free 
Presa. 

Bloom—lI’m glad I met your wife. She 
seems to take a fancy to me. 

Gloom—Did she? I wish you’d met her 


sooner. 


Sabbath-school Teacher—Willie, do you 
know what becomes of boys who use bad 
language when they’re playing marbles? 

Willie—Yes, miss. They grow up and play 
golf. 


“What selection is that the orchestra has 
just finished?” 
“T don’t know. 
gia expreased in music.”—Tit-Bits. 


Sounded to me like neural- 


The doctor stood by the bedside and look- 
ed gravely down at the invalid. 

“T cannot hide from you the fact that you 
are very ill,” he said. “Is there anyone you 
would like to see?” 

‘Yes,” said the sufferer 

“Who is it?” 

“Another doctor.” 


faintly. 


My little lady had a severe cold one day, 
and holding a rose up to my nose, asked, 
“Does it smell sweet, mother?” 

“Yes, dear,” I replied; “can’t you smell it?” 

“No, mother,” she answered, “my nose is 
deaf.””—Selected. 

A very pretty girl recently returned from 
Ireland tells of an encounter with an Irish 
cabby in Dublin. She had started out from 
the hotel to do some shopping, but decided 
instead to make a tour of the city on a jaunt- 
ing car. Arriving at the first car stand, and 
having selected the smartest looking vehicle, 
she told the driver that she “wanted to en- 
gage him for the day.” Pat, never backward 
in paying homage to beauty, earnestly re- 
plied: “Gegorra, ma’am, you are welcome. 
I only wish it was for life!”—Ex. 








Two thousand convicts are to be turned 
loose in Texas under an honor plan worked 
out by Governor Colquitt. Five hundred 
will be given their freedom at once, and if 
the plan proves a success 1,500 more pris- 
oners will be released. ‘The men will be 
hired out to the counties for fifty cents a 
day each, and will be allowed to work as 
free laborers and without guards or .man- 
acles. Extreme penalities are provided for 
any convict who violates the trust, and he 
will have to serve the balance of his term 
and an extension of time if he leaves the 
state or commits any crime while on parole. 
It is proposed that one-half of the con- 
viet’s wages be paid to his family and the 
other half to the state penitentiary fund. 
There is a demand for several thousand la- 
borers for work on the roads and bridges 
for which the different counties cannot af- 
ford to pay the cost of free labor. The 
governor says few convicts will abuse the 
privilege and escape. The punishment for 
anyone violating the trust has been pre- 
acribed by a vote of the convicts, which 
the governor and prison board have ap- 
proved. 
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Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now ap- 
pearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Cue, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable union of in- 
tellectual boldness and spiritual warmth. I know 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorovs application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s 
rosition at all times must:agree that such a book 
helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at 
the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classfe literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

“I congratulate you on the happy thought of col- 
lecting and editing these documents. They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the Land, and I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in years to come.” 


AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
History. 


By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that makes them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 
ing, 35c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of this 
hook, and could only wish that it might be read not 
only by our people all over the land, but scattered 
among the Baptists. It is a most meritorious and 
splendid contribution to our literature.”—-The Chris- 
tian Worker. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the American 
churches.”"—The Congregationalist. 


A FascrnaTine REticious Story. 


ALTAR STAIRS 


By Charles J. Scofield. 
An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 

“A most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. 

“Tf one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished.”"—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

“4 strong book and worthy of unqualified enjlorse- 
ment.”’—Religious Telescope. 
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BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 

Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on.that Resurrection morn. It 
is a historical study indeed. One hears the tread 
of conquering hosts and the beating of the wings of 
twelve legions of angels.”—P. C. Macfarlane. 

_ “The spirit of controversy is quite absent and yet 
it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the posi- 
tive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Rowlison. 


OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND’ THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 

Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaia 
50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be’ wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 


hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


jSTUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 


Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, who 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes, 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board, 35 cents. 

A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life. The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as 
illustrated in Mr. Abbey’s panels. 
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Seven Tremendous Reasons 


The following tremendous reasons for a great offer- 
ing to Foreign Missions the First Sunday in March 
are urged: 

I. 

The Foreign Society has spent about one-third of a 
century and over $4,000,000 planting our ‘present mis- 
sion stations. More than $500,000 has been expended in 
equipment, land and buildings, printing presses, ete. 
Besides, there are established. 
large patronage. Small churches have been organized 
here and there over the mission fields of the world. 
We have gone too far to pull back now. To stop would 
We must make the best pos- 
A number of mis- 


schools These enjoy 


involve a tremendous loss. 
sible use of what we have gained. 
sionaries have given their lives for the work and now 
sleep beneath heathen soil. Others have sacrificed 
health and have returned broken for life. It would be a 
crime to neglect or to turn away from the splendid start 
we have made. The great interests we have all over 
the world belong to the churches that have helped to 
plant them. These churches are responsible for the con- 
tinuance and well-being of the work that has been so 
well begun. 
IT. 

The present deficit of the’ General Fund of the So- 
ciety must be wiped out. 
It is not because the receipts have di- 


This is not the result of mis- 
management. 
minished as some have supposed. By no means. The 
income of the Society has increased $104,000 in the 
past three years: $76,000 in 1909, about $10,000 in 1910, 
and a little over $18,000 in 1911. The deficit is in con- 
natural work. New 
They require care and training. 


sequence of the growth of the 
churches spring up. 
Small schools here and there have grown up that must 
This 
Every new hospital demands outlay to conduct it. The 


have buildings and teaching. requires money. 
staff of workers must be constantly increased for the 
growing work. Living expenses have increased in all 
these lands as they have in this country. It costs 
more to build now than in former years. The fami- 
lies of the missionaries are larger than they were five 
years ago. We need not be surprised at these increases, 
but we ought to rejoice that the work prospers and re- 
quires more. The present income for the General Fund 
is about $20,000 less than the outlay. 


should be overcome by a tremendous advance in the re- 


This shortage 


ceipts for the General Fund. 


IIT. 

The opportunities for mission work are greater now 
than ever before in the world’s history. Barriers that 
seemed insurmountable have been broken down. Dif- 
The atti- 
tudes of hostile governments have been changed. Barred 


ficulties mountain high have been removed. 


doors have swung wide open to the gospel messengers. 
Languages have been mastered. Schools and colleges 
Those that sat in darkness 
Every nation on the earth is 
Hundreds 


have been established. 
have seen a great light. 
now open to the gospel of light and liberty. 
are now turning to the Lord daily. The nations are 


all astir. They are moving out into light. The spirnt 


of democracy is growing all over the world and men 
everywhere are demanding self government and better 
government. The light of the modern world has dawned 
upon men in all lands. All men everywhere hunger for 
a better life and they find their satisfaction in Jesus 
Christ. 

IV. 

Now is the time for our people to move forward. Our 
simple, direct New Testament plea has a charm that 
will conquer men’s lives if we will but make it known. 
The gospel we preach is God’s power unto salvation. 
Our plea for Christian union has a special significance 
on the foreign field. We present the only true basis to 
re-unite the children of God. 

V. 

We have no barren fields. The success of our mis- 
Think of Macklin 
and Meigs and Osgood and Corey in China. Communi- 
ties have ‘been transformed. We cannot forget our in- 
trepid missionaries in far Batang in Tibet! Your well- 
wishes follow them to the ends of the earth. We can- 
not overlook the wonders of the gospel 
A new nation has been born under gospel in- 
fluence. Our success in the Philippine Islands reads 
like a new Acts of Apostles. We have baptized over 
Our work in India charms all 
And what shall we say of the Congo mis- 
Dr. Royal J. Dye, A. F. Hensey and 
their splendid associates are leading a nation to God, 
The reports from that dark quarter thrill the cold- 
est and most indifferent hearts. 


sionaries is marvelous everywhere. 


success in 
Japan. 


5,000 in these islands. 
our hearts. 
sion in Africa? 


Wherever our brave 
men and devoted women have gone a great light has 
sprung up. No society in the world is accomplishing 
more than are our people, considering the size of our 
force and our meagre income. We do not boast. The 
Lord forbid. We will be pardoned, however, for senti- 
ments of appreciation and thanksgiving. God has used 
and is using the Foreign Society for the spread of his 
truth and the salvation of men. 
VI. 

We must keep faith with the missionaries who have 
left home and native land. We promised to support 
That promise must be kept. 
men and women have been on the field a quarter of a 


them. Some of these 


century. 
They have been in the midst-of famine and 


They are growing old and gray in the ser- 
vice. 
wars and pestilence and persecution and social and po- 
They have always 
Some have afflicted 


litical revolutions and upheavals. 

been true! 

families. We cannot, we dare not, neglect these our 
brethren who have trusted us. 
VIL. 

No church is a New Testament church that does not 

sound out the world of life. It is the mission of the 

whole church to preach the whole gospel to the whole 


Not one exception. 


world. Our supreme authority for the missionary en- 
terprise is the New Testament. To its teaching we 
To the voice of our risen 


F. M. Ratns. 


dare not close our eyes. 
Lord we dare not stop our ears. 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 














The Immigration Problem 

That the immigration problem is still a live one in America is 
indicated by the literature that is being produced upon the sub- 
ject. President Roosevelt is credited with saying that America 
has but one more urgent problem than this one, namely the con- 
servation of natural resources. Some of us would not even make 
an exception of this, for it does not effect our national ideals as 
does the immigration wave. The past decade gives us the very 
highest record of immigrant arrivals we have ever had in the history 
of the country. In the ten years ending 1910 there were over 
eight millions of arrivals from foreign shores, which was nearly 
three times the number for the previous ten years. These immi- 
grants were coming more largely from the Slavic countries than in 
the earlier days. 

The problems that arise through these new-comers are many 
and varied. The chief problem is how these men and women wao 
have come to make their homes with us will affect our national 
ideals. We have spent a hundred years and more in an epoch- 
making experiment in democracy. These peoples arriving from coun- 
tries where there has been no experimentation in this direction 
will put all our theories of government and social order to a 
severe test. There are other problems such as the effect of these 
people upon our wage scale, upon crime and upon our political 
life. It is fortunate for us that congress has recognized the urgency 
of this problem and has had working the past four years a commis- 
sion which has gathered statistics and interpreted them in relation 
to the subject. It has published a report in over forty volumes. 
This report is now being subjected to further analysis by the 
social experts of the country. We have the material for organizing 
a point of view on the subject of immigration such as we have 


never had before. 


The Causes of Immigration 

One nation has been known to conquer another in days gone by 
and take forcible possession of the land of the conquered. There 
has never been any analogy in history, however, for the peaceable 
oceupation of a foreign land by millions of people. If the American 
people were to repeat history they would stand on their shores 
with their armies and repel the invaders. It is just this that the 
old “Know-nothing” party desired to do. Just as the phenomenon 
itself is different, so the causes of it are also different at many 
for after all we 





points. The original immigrants to this country 
are all of us the children of immigrants—came here largely for 
civil and religious liberty. Those who came for the love of adven- 
ture returned; but those inspired by large ideals, as the Pilgrims, 
remained to found society upon a new basis in the new world. To 
this untried land came Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Roman Catholics, that they might escape the intolerable conditions 
prevailing in England at that time. 

These ideal motives still exist to some exteat among our immi- 
erants, for there are coming to our shores the political mal-con- 
tents of all the nations. It is mostly, however, the lure of the 
economic advantages of America. The supplemental forces are re- 
turned immigrants, the steamship companies, and the desire to 
escape military service in countries like Germany where this service 
is compulsory. Not all of these forces would necessarily work harm 
to our country, but with the motives of immigration coming to be 
chiefly those of material advantage, we may expect that our country 
is now receiving people who will wield a far different influence upon 
our national life than that of the Pilgrim fathers. We are having 
our idealism diluted every year with a flood of materialism and 
at the very time that we ourselves have grown weaker in our ideal 
interest. In this sense, therefore, the present immigration move- 


ment may be considered a menace. 


The Immigrant Races 

In Europe we have four great racial divisions, the Teutonic, 
the Latin, the Slavic and the Hebrew. The first two divide western 
Europe into its northern and southern parts respectively. The last 
two are intermingled in eastern Europe. Our earlier immigration 
was mostly Teutonic and Celtic, bringing us Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, English, Scotch and Irish. It is from these stocks that ow 








older population has been recruited. Within the past ten years, 
a tremendous wave of immigration has set in from eastern and 
southern Europe, bringing chiefly Italians from the Latin races and 
large invasions of the Slavic races. The Slavs are the most un- 
developed of all our European immigrants. They have the highest 
rate of illiteracy, the worst record on illegitimacy and in this coun- 
try fall into crime more than any others. Especially is the criminal 
record of the Pole bad. The record of the Austrians for illegitimacy 
is the worst in all Europe and the record of the Russians for 
illiteracy exceeds anything in the civilized world. 

These ignorant and undisciplined men affect the wage scales in all 
our industrial centers, since, under the labor boss system, they 
underbid all the other workers in certain kinds of work. There 
is still one other source of immigration that ~emains for mention, 
and that is the Orient. We have Chinese, Japanese and Hindus in 
our country, though not in large numbers owing to the restrictive 
legislation that has been passed. The number of Chinese in our 
country has never been large and is now less than in 1890 when it 
was a hundred thousand. Since, however, half of these live in 
California, that state has always regarded Chinese immigration as 
one of its most vital questions. The oriental races are not at home 
here and usually return with the money they have made to their 
native land. That we have a right and a duty to control the im- 
migration from certain sections of the globe seems to us a most 
evident proposition. The obliteration of race lines through amal- 
gamation is not our ideal, but the differentiation of race groups and 
their development of special gifts. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Results 

The unfavorable results of immigration are not all known te 
Americans. The effect upon our economic life has been pretty 
thoroughly analyzed. There are some other results that have been 
brought to light, however, that are but little short of startling. 
The immigrants are settling in certain states. In these states, the 
birth rate in the native population is rapidly declining below 
that in other sections of the country and below that of the immi- 
grants themselves. The immigrants are having an increased birth- 
rate. This indicates the decay and death of the native stock. The 
immigrant in this country is one of the great causes of misrule 
in our cities. It would not be fair to say they were the only 
cause, for degenerate whites are also the supporters of political 
machines like that in the First ward of Chicago. Their ignorance 
and their venality, however, have undoubtedly helped on the misrule 
of the cities. The percentage of crime among the immigrants is 
about three times what it is among the native whites in spite 
of the fact that known criminals are rejected and not allowed to 
enter this country. The introduction of contagious diseases is con- 
trolled by inspection but it is too much to say that this inspection 
is an absolute preventive. The great wave of immigration has 
greatly stimulated the use of machinery beyond that of other coun- 
tries, and the paralysis of the intellect under highly specialized 
factory labor is a well-known phenomenon. 

On the other hand certain people regard the immigrant wave as 
America’s great opportunity. Zangwill, in his play “The Melting 
Pot,” indicates his faith that in America there is to be evolved a 
new race from the intermingling of all the old European stocks 
and that this new race will have new vitality and some special 
and unique place in working out the brotherhood of the human race. 
We have been well aware that we have needed the immigrant in the 
industrial development of our great country, but it has remained 
for Zangwill to indicate the ideal possibilities that exist in the 
present situation. We are sure his point of view is far from 
visionary if only our incoming immigrant is carefully selected and 
then cultivated in the right way after his arrival. 


What to Do for the Immigrant 

Whatever attitude we may take toward the future policy of our 
country to the immigrant, we must recognize that millions of these 
people are now on our shores. They have human rights and human 
needs. Their presence here is a challenge to our Christianity. 
What shall we do for them? 

We must first look to the physical well-being of these people. 
The tenements of the great cities are mostly inhabited by the 
immigrant. They should be torn down and building laws enacted 
making it impossible to build more. The crowded tenement places 
the immigrant in an environment where no race might ever hope 
to succeed. 

In the second place, the immigrant should have a living wage. 
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He needs more than a bare existence. If he is to develop, he must 
have bread, clothes, a roof and a yard, with the other things that 
make for human welfare. That he has been willing to work for less 
is due to his ignorance of our language and problems. We must 
protect him by legislation. 

Furthermore, the immigrant must be given human sympathy. 
Race prejudice is a belated product at this time in the world’s 
history. The nick-names that are applied to the immigrant races 
are a great hindrance to development. The immigrant is proud 
just as we are. He can no more surely be alienated from all sym- 
pathy with us than by being patronized and nick-named. 

Above all, the immigrant must be given religious opportunities. 
It is true that these people come to our shores from historia 
churches. These churches, however, are not ministering to their 
needs here even as efficiently as they did on the other side. Two 
priests minister to sixteen thousand Russians in Chicago. Tae 
Bohemians of Chicago have great clubs and parish schools for the 
cultivation of infidelity. These are challenges to the Christian 
church. The last book on immigration by Jenks, of the United 
States Commission, chides the protestant church for overlooking the 
greatest opportunity it has had im a century. All of these nation- 
alities can be evangelized as is being gloriously proven by a few 
pioneers in this work. 
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Dr. Broughton Going to London 

Rev. Len G. Broughton of Atlanta, becoming pastor of Christ Con- 
gregational Church, London, wil] be a near neighbor, on the same 
side of the Thames, to Rev. A. C. Dixon, who recently went from 
Chicago to become pastor of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. Christ Church 
is on Westminster Bridge Road, not far from the House of Par- 
liament, and its tower, a tall and graceful one, is a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Broughton will be the second Baptist 
minister to become pastor of this Congregational Church. Rev. F. 
B. Meyer was the other. For many years the pastor was the 
late Dr. Newman Hall. 

A difficulty over the form of baptism was met upon the going 
there of Rev. Mr. Meyer in an interesting fashion: A baptistery 
was built in the chapel, and here Mr. Meyer immersed such as 
desired to enter church membership by that form. An assistant 
minister, who was a Congregationalist, in the church itself sprinkled 
those who desired that form of baptism. The baptistery being stil: 
in place in the chapel, the Atlanta Baptist is expected to enter 
into the same arrangement that was found to work well under the 
preceding pastorate. 


Winston Churchill on God and Politics 


The following from the Presbyterian Banner is another source of 
inspiration to those who believe in the power of Christianity to 
revolutionize the world. The very problems that vex us today 
spring out of the conflict between the principles of Jesus and the 
forces that oppose. It is surely gratifying to hear a man like Mr. 
Churchill declare that “God is in politics to the confusion of the 
Many people seem to believe that the devil is in 
The great novelist 


politicians.” 
politics to the confusion of the Almighty. 
speaks like a true prophet: 


An article with this title in the January Atlantic, reveuls Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the American novelist, who has won distinction 
in literature and also made some incursion into the political life 
of his state, New Hampshire, as a believer in Christianity, who is 
quite the opposite of a heckler of the church. He reads the signs 
of the times and sees a tremendous groundswell of religious faith 
and activity gathering momentum and rolling over the country 
and world. Religion is much wider than its formal organization and 
activity in the church and is the secret spring that is generating 
force and pushing on many movements that are not at first rec- 
ognized as spiritual. What means this modern demand for civic 
righteousness? “In short,” answers Mr. Churchill, “we begin 
to see more and more clearly that God is in politics. That he 
has always been, and always will be. That in some greater and 
higher sense than we had yet perceived, the saying, vox populi 
vox dei, is eternally true. He enters into the hearts of the peo- 
ple and moves them, and so the world progresses. God is in 
politics, to the confusion of politicians. And when these mysteri- 
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ous, quickening currents are abroad, we must believe that~-man- 
kind is ready for another step forward.” Mr.’ Churchill finds 
the same evidence of a new spiritual force moving in literature, 
medicine, science and all the fields of life. Luther set free a 
principle of intellectual and religious liberty that went on ful- 
filling itself in modern democracy, in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and that is yet to reach its fullest realization in spiri- 
tual religion, saturating all society with the spirit of Christ. 
Mr. Churchill, however, is not evaporating Christianity into mere 
ethical spirit, but believes in its solid substance in the Gospel 
of Christ, risen from the dead. “There are signs all about us 
that science and history, government and the church,—the 
fellowship of Christians upon earth,—are drawing nearer and 
nearer together and to Christ. Psychology is doing inestimable 
service for religion in tending to bring it into harmony with mod- 
ern life and conceptions. Let us believe firmly that a time is 
coming, nay, is now at hand, when the Church of Christ shall 
no longer be separated from our lives: when the religion of the 
risen Christ, freed from idolatry and superstition shall find its true 
abiding place in the heart of man, reign there in its supreme 
authority, and permeate all departments of life.” So speaks this 
gifted man of letters. 


A Successful Student Pastor Ministry 

Under the general heading “The Religious Atmosphere of the 
Universities and Colleges of the Middle West,” in the Living 
Church a correspondent has the following to say concerning the 
work of the Bible Chair in the Kansas University at Lawrence: 


“Nowhere, perhaps, has the student pastorship taken deeper 
root or borne more abundant fruit than here. Ten years ago the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Christian Church established a 
Bible chair at the university. Through the generosity of represen- 
tatives of their denomination in places even as far distant as 
Philadelphia, that storehouse to which men and women with a 
mission the world over turn, and not in vain for monetary aid, a 
suitable building, Myers Hall, was erected, containing not merely 
a home for the student pastor and his family but also an office, 
a study, a library, a reading room, two lecture rooms, and an as- 
sembly hall seating 150 which was superseded last summer by an 
auditorium with room for 500 to accommodate the growing work 
of Dr. and Mrs. Payne, who reach not merely the 201 Disciples 
in the university, but as many more in attendance on their classes 
in the Bible, Missions, Christian History, Comparative Religion, 
and Hebrew. In many ways Dr. Payne enters deeply into the daily 
life of many of the students. There is no actual preaching. That 
is left, as it should be, to the local pastor, whose hands the student 
upholds and who is in consequence free to minister to the per- 
manent residents and has time to prepare for preaching to the 
residents and students, too.” 


The Minister Retorting 


What villanies has the minister endured at the hands of hi» 
parishioner only the minister knows! He bears the brunt of all 
the mismanagement of the church; he is held responsible for the 
empty pews; he is dull if he does not deliver over one hundred 
sermons each year that can turn the edge of criticism; he is re- 
garded as a well-meaning man—a charge which every minister 
should resent, for. the implication is that he is good for nothing 


‘but good intentions—and on his shoulders is laid the burden ot 


many of the ills of our church life. He is not faultless, by any 
means, but it is a comfort to him to read any vindication of his 
profession, since he can enjoy in the security of his study the 
discomfiture of his brethren, the enemy. Rev. James H. Ecob 
in the Homiletic Review for January gives us inspiration to labor 
on knowing that our cause is certain to be vindicated. Here is 
what he says: 


“We are supposed to know nothing of life, to have had experi- 
ences next to nothing in quantity and quite nothing in quality. 
We are supposed to be about as detached from practical affairs as 
if we lived on the moon and slid down on a silvery beam to earth 
every seventh day to glimmer in a dim religious building for an 
hour or two, then ascend to our dead world again. Such high 
airs among business men are hardly becoming. The percentage of 
failures among them is ninety-five, while among us it will hardly 
reach twenty-five. The financial affairs of the Church are man- 
aged by the most competent business men in the congregation, yet 
a very large percentage of the churches of the country come to the 
end of every year with that ‘eternal deficit.’ Then there are la- 
mentation and whispering and significant glances toward the pas- 
tor. Fairs, musicales, suppers, amateur theatricals, and all the 
rest are proposed to tide things over. This is the hour of the mal- 
content in the congregation. That terrible word, deficit, is an open 
sesame to ears which otherwise would be deaf to his subtle sug- 
gestion, ‘is it not about time that we began to think of a change?’ 
The public would be startled, and it is to be hoped, humiliated, to 
learn how many pastors give off a substantial part of the last 
quarter’s salary year after year. This is the time, also, when the 
astute business man, finding that he has failed in what he wa¢ 
elected to do, makes the profound remark: ‘We are evidently living 
beyond our income; is not our pulpit costing us too much?’” 
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How to Get People to Go to Church 


Sensible people do not go to hear a speech just because a cer- 


tain subject is to be discussed; they go to hear a speaker that 


has something to say. “Choose men, not subjects,” was the 


advice of a university teacher to students in doubt as to the courses 
they should select. It is evident that sensible people are using 
the same sort of test for the churches that they use for speakers. 
fhe form of godliness without the power thereof deceives no one 
Advertising an article that is poor in quality serves in the end 
Before we discuss how we may call the 


tu diseredit the advertiser. 


attention of the community to our church services, we ought to 


examine ourselves’ and see what are the motives prompting our 


desires for greater 
One man tells us that the people will come to hear the “old 


churches are empty 


power. 


Another is absolutely certain that 
hold 


in their criticism of each other. It is 


gospel.” 
Perhaps 
beth are right hard 
task to find dead churches from whose pulpits there has never come 
an utterance that had the 
died under the preaching of the most advanced theology. A 


because ministers and preach antiquated notions. 


not a 


taint of modernity. Churches have 


scien- 
tifie discussion of the food values of beef and bacon and potatoes 
and bread does not meet the needs of a hungry man. Science is 0! 
service to kim in so far as it has aided in the preparation of whole- 
the without the 


he cannot 


needs. He live 


food. 


ean 
The theory of religion 


food. It is food he 
but 


without religion itself is a poor substitute for the living word o1 


sume 
live without 


discussion 


the Lord. ‘Theories, old and new, may be useful to us after we have 
learned from experience that we can be saved from sin. 
In spite of all protests to the contrary, we delight in battle. 


What we really dislike is the manner in which we sometimes have 


to fight. In days not long past interest in the church was kept 
up by theological warfare. Differences of opinion were taken 
seriously The pulpit was a fort from which were shot arrows 
of logie and ridicule into the camp of the enemy. This kind of 
fight is not as popular as it used to be. We can find excitement 
in so many other ways that we do not feel that need of the 
help that comes from belligerent preachers. The fighting editor 


is more to our liking than the fighting preacher, when the cause 


of war is theological. We like the preacher who can help us to 
faith in ourselves and who fights with usa the battles of our own 
souls. We delight in the fellowship of the house of God when 


it means that we are better equipped by means of it to overcome the 
There are few of us who do not 
We lack 


gives us this 


temptations that meet us daily. 
the victorious life. 
The that 


live confidence in ourselves 


God. 


long to 


and in church confidence wins our 
loyalty. 

The tone of the winning church is not apologetic. Speaking to 
the students of the Yale Divinity School, Dr. Gunsaulus said: “I 


am not come to recommend spirituality to you, my young brethren. 
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When a thing so imperative and self-sufficing as spirituality per- 
mits recommendation and recommendation only, it is doubtful if 


* * . 


it may get a hearing at all, or ought to expect it. The 
mystery of our existence is solved only in the mystery of being and 
To recommend spirituality, 
even to champion its claim as an indispensable fact and 
factor in ministering, is to put out of sight the divine order, and 
to lose the vision of the cause in our anxiety as to the effect and 
its good fortune. ‘There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding,’ ‘Without vision the peo- 
ple perish;’ ‘Be ye spiritual;’ ‘The spirit beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are born of God’—these are but a few of the words 
immortal which help to constitute a delineation of what man is 
essentially, and especially what he is in the attaining of himself 
Perhaps one of 
the very weaknesses most to be lamented, as we falter and fail 


becoming something of worth, * * * 


therefore, 


through his life in God, the Father of all spirits. 


in handling the Christian realities that are ever to be spoken 
of in the pulpit or carried to men through our shepherding of 
souls, comes from our inadequate perception of the primacy of 
spiritual realities and their inherent right to be supreme.” 

The feeling that spiritual realities have a right to be supreme 
has no affmity with dogmatism. We become dogmatic when we 
lose our spirituality. We cease to trust God and his Christ and 
make our appeal to human authority. The spiritual man is nov 
He leads because he has the light of life. The 
chureh in which he is honored will draw people into its member- 
[Midweek Service, Feb. 7. Ps. 84:1-4; 100:1-5.] Ss. J. 


domineering. 


ship. 


The Meaning of Baptism 
XVII.—BapTIsM AND CONVERSION. 

Those passages of scripture which plainly connect baptism and 
the remission of sins, or baptism and salvation, have long been 
the battle ground of Christian opinion. 

“Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.”—Acts 2:38. 

“Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sin, calling on 
Lord.”—Acts 22:16. 

“The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us, 
not the putting away of the filth of the flesh but the search of a 
good conscience after God.”—1l Peter 3:21. 

With this growp are usually quoted those texts which speak 01 
being “baptized into Christ,” which we have already considered, and 
the reqord of the attached to Mark’s 
gospel: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be condemned.”—Mark 16:16. 

These texts of seripture have stood like spectres in the path of 


the name of the 


wnauthentic commission 


those who would interpret Christianity as an out-and-out ethical 
and spiritual religion. The whole body of New Testament teach- 
ing, both of Jesus himself and the apostles, presents plainly enough 
for these few texts which seem 
Lhe this 
been to 


1 consistent spiritual unity save 


to sanction a sacramentarian. effect of 


the 


apparent an- 


timony in sacred record has cause those committed 
to the spiritual interpretation practically to ignore such passages 
as these in the interest of what they conceived to be the dominat- 
ing element in Christianity; while those committed to a strict con- 
struction of the letter of the scripture have naturally seized upon 
passages like these as lending themselves to a definite “scheme” 
‘f salvation more intelligible to their type of mind than a salvation 
stated in terms of spiritual life or moral character. 
* * a 
It will be 


as in any true sense the interpreter, the carrier, of the 


conceded by all that if we are to regard the New 
Testament 
Christian faith these passages of scripture connecting baptism 
with salvation, and obviously as a condition of salvation, must 
be fairly faced. They must be declared and proved to be interpol- 
ations or else given the respect due them as true representations of 
No effort to discredit their textual rights 
having been made, we are bound to admit that in the minds of 
early Christian writers and in the thought of the primitive Chris- 
tian church, baptism was associated with salvation as a vital factor 


original Christianity. 


in the conversion experience, and seems to have stood upon a level 
with faith and repentance. It does us no good to wince under this 
will be that such an discredits 
Christianity as an ethical religion. If this be so there is no other 
course open to those who must have an ethical religion save to 
lind some other religion than Christianity. For in actual, historical 
Christianity baptism seems to have been regarded as prerequisite 
to salvation. 


admission. It said admission 
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The attempts made to twist the Greek prepositions translated 
“into” and “for” and “unto” so as to place baptism after the re- 
mission of sins are curious enough. But they avail nothing. Leav- 
ing one side now the ridiculousness of hanging the soul’s salvation 
upon the turn of a preposition, let it be assumed that the post- 
salvation construction is valid. What has been gained? Nothing 
at all. Baptism still stands in the minds of those holding this 
view as an “act of obedience” to the divine will. Nobody pretends 
to get rid of baptism itself by locating it after the forgiveness ot 
But if it is sacramentarian before forgiveness it is equally 
No conceivable objection can be made to bap- 
salvation that 
means of grace. It is no less repugnant to 
to think of baptism as an act of obedience to Christ after salvation 
than an act of obedience to him before salvation. It is the dread 
of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration that lies behind the 
forced effort to construe New Testament language so as to make 
baptism an act of the Christian life rather than an act by which 
one becomes a Christian. But baptism as a condition of attaining 
the Christian life is surely no worse than baptism as a condition 
of maintaining the Christian life. It seems better therefore in this 
case as in all cases, to cling to the natural, obvious meaning of 
New Testament utterances and allow the doctrines to take care of 


sins. 
so after forgiveness. 


tism as a means to cannot be made to it as.a 


our moral sense 


+ 


themselves. 
. > * ’ 

This dread of the doctrine of baptismal agency in salvation is 
due to wholly false conceptions both of baptism and salvation. In 
the long and often bitter controversy over the matter, baptism is 
conceived of either as the physical act of immersion in water or 
as a detached individualistic ordinance with its meaning in itself. 
The objectionable views have therefore been denominated “water 
salvation” But, as we have seen, bap- 
tism in the New Testament agrees with neither of these construc- 
tions. It is not a physical act. Neither is it a mere sacrament. 
Its meaning is not in itself but in the body of believers with which 
it identifies Unlike the Lord’s Supper, which is essentially 
a sacrament, baptism is essentially an organizational act and in- 
cidentally a sacrament. It is the social act of incorporating the in- 
dividual into the Church of Christ. Baptism thus not only ez- 
presses something, it effects something. It is not simply the “out- 
ward sign of an inward grace”—it is that, but it is more. It is 
the actual transformation of this inward grace into a social reality. 
The situation is really changed by baptism. The believer has be- 
come an actual part of the social organism of believers, his faith 
has been published, his repentance has been clinched, his feelings 
and purposes have been drawn out of his subjective experience and 
knitted in with the feelings and purposes of others who are of like 


mind with himself concerning Jesus Christ. 
* * * 


and “sacramentarianism.” 


one. 


With respect to salvation much ought to be said. _ It 
will be quite sufficient, however, for our present purpose, 
simply to characterize the popular view and, in _ contrast, 
to affirm the New ‘Testament view. The popular view is 
legalistic. It conceives of salvation as a legal act of God, 
performed on behalf of the soul upon the fulfillment of certain 


The 
giveness takes place in the remote will of God and is registered in 
the soul (if at all) by a certain kind of experience which, an- 
alyzed, is usually emotional in nature. act ol 
grace, it takes no account of the character of the one pardoned. 
Indeed it is essentially an act of imputing a righteous character to 


more or less arbitrarily fixed conditions. divine act of for- 


God’s act is an 


one not righteous, but who in conforming to the terms of God’s 
“plan” of salvation has somehow made it possible for God to wipe 
out the past and give to the soul a new start under such changed 
relations with God as will allow the development of character. 
With this view of salvation it is plain why many spiritually minded 
teachers of religion cannot tolerate baptism as a prerequisite of sal- 
vation. It is hardly thinkable that, in the divine ethics, the act of 
forgiveness should be inhibited, pending the performance of a mere 
sacramental act by the suppliant. And of course, on these legalis- 
tic premises, it is manifest that a God who devises a “plan” of 
salvation, including as one of the “terms” of pardon the perform- 
ance of a formal act, is an inferior God, ethically, to one who grants 


his pardon on purely spiritual “terms.” 
eee 


But all such objection to the position given baptism in the New 
Testament vanishes when we take seriously to heart the New Tes- 
tament conception of salvation. Allowing now for the survival 


of a certain modicum of legalistic elements in early Christian 
thinking it can hardly be denied that salvation in the New Testa- 
ment is identical with character. 


It is not a substitute for char- 
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acter. It is an out-and-out ethical, spiritual thing. This is hardly 
less true of Paul himself, out of whose rich imagery the legal- 
istic doctrine has been woven, than of Jesus. With the Master, 
salvation is no abstraction existent in the divine mind and im- 
puted to the soul. It is a concrete moral reality, expressed always 
in the gross terms of every-day righteousness. To be saved is to be 
pure in heart, to be meek, to be lover and helper of fellow man, to 
be truly aware of God. With Paul salvation is to be “worked out” 
“in fear and trembling.” Salvation is character, and character is 
Christ in us. God’s forgiveness is not withheld pending man’s 
fulfillment of certain conditions. The forgiving act is God’s char- 
acteristic and eternal attitude. The lamb was slain before the 
foundation Christ is the revelation not of God’s 
“plan” but of God’s forgiving nature. It is the knowledge that 
God has forgiven that underlies repentance and faith, and prompts 


of the world. 


them, leaving no room for any man to boast. Forgiveness, then, 
as a divine act, is not a reward of obedience to a “plan” which God 
God saves men by 


And it is 


devised. 
disclosing his eternal forgiving grace despite their sins. 
this disclosure that leads them to repentance. 


has Forgiveness is itself the plan. 


* - 7. 

In terms of human experience, therefore, forgiveness is the actual 
reception of God’s life, his grace, his character, his righteousness. 
It is not a legal imputation. 
It is a concrete moral reality. 


It is not an abstraction, It is not a 


divine fiat. The remission of sins 
is the actual forsaking of them. Forgiveness is not realized, on the 
human side, in the feelings but in moral character. The salvation 
that belongs to Christianity is through-and-through ethical. God 
forgives man, not by changing his own mind toward him, but by 
actually making the man over. Of one thing those who have 
known Jesus Christ may be sure, namely, that the Father is 
There 
“laws” which he has “decreed” through the keeping of which man 
may be saved. His laws are his own righteous ways of life. To be 
saved is to walk with God in those righteous ways. And God’s 
eternal passion has been to make known his own life to man, that 
thus he might save man, a passion which was at last accomplished 
Christ is the righteousness of God, and to be 


saved is to have him indwelling in the soul. 


eternally of the same mind toward his children. are no 


in Jesus Christ. 


« * . 
The 
question to ask concerning baptism is not: Has God decreed it as 


Thus baptism and salvation are both ethical categories. 
one of the “terms” 
Ihe implications of such a question are such that one cannot answer 
yes to its truth nor no to its error. But let the question be stated 
not as a matter of divine decree but as a matter of actual fact, 
Does baptism actually help in the recovery and perfecting 
of spiritual character, in the actual remission of sin and the build- 
‘ing up of Christian manhood? 
And why? Clearly because Christian character is 
both a social product and a social force. 
tion, and it cannot exist in isolation. 


upon which he will grant pardon to the sinner? 


thus: 


Such a question may be, must be, 
answered yes. 

It is not created in isola- 
It demands the social free- 
masonry of others of like mind concerning Christ in order to its own 
completeness, and it seeks such freemasonry as a medium through 
which to render its utmost service to the Kingdom of God. Baptism, 
as we have seen, is the initiatory act of incorporation into this 
By whatever outward sign or signs the act of self- 
identification with the Christian community is solemnized, it can 
hardly be disputed that the social act itself does effect something, 
does alter the situation. As truly as faith effects something or 
repentance effects something, baptism effects something. It is a 
positive ethical factor in salvation. 
It has moral potency and importance. 
ance from sentimentalism. 


freemasonry. 


It is not a ceremonial fiction. 
It saves faith and repent 
There is no need to mumble our words 
when we read, “Baptism doth also now save us,” nor to invent 
ingenious devices for eliminating baptism from Ananias’ exhorta- 
tion to Saul or Peter’s injunction to the Pentecostians, or the 
Master’s commission to his disciples. Baptism belongs in the 
It is a pre-requisite to salvation. It is 
difficult to conceive how in any New Testament sense one-may be 


conversion experience. 


called a Christian to whom it has not been administered. 
*x * @ 

In a previous article on The Sociology of Baptism | we dis- 
cussed the function of the ordinance from the point of view of the 
church as a social institution with a social task. In the present 
chapter we are discussing the same thing but from the point ot 
view of the individual. This chapter might properly be entitled 
The Psychology of Baptism. All the considerations which make 
for the necessity of an organized church in tie social order make 
obligatory upon the Christian-minded individual that he shall 
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all these and 





identify himself with the church additional con- 
siderations centering in his own personal need. No conversion is 
complete until faith and repentance have become socialized by bap- 
tism. Not only the possibilities of personal growth in the Chris- 
tian virtues are limited by refusal to ally oneself openly with 
Christ’s people, but the reality of the remission of past sins is 
rendered extremely dubious by such refusal. Those who have 
made ship-wreck of their Christian profession simply because they 
failed to attach themselves definitively and vitally to the organic 
life of Christ’s people, are a great multitude. The typical evan- 
gelism which obtains in our day is censurable for its lack of the 
Our evangelism preaches faith and repentance but 
is afraid of baptism. It awakens subjective religious aspirations 
but fails woefully to carry these impulses into social objectivity. 
The implications of its gospel are that conversion is an experience 
between the soul and God, and as a result many a soul imagines 
it is converted and saved when it has simply experienced a shower 
bath of its own emotions. At this world-renowned re- 
vivalists are reporting their meetings as resulting in three, five 
and ten thousand less than three, five and ten 
hundred—or even so many scores—have been added to the church. 
That a community should be manipulated into a high state of re- 
higious feeling and the church of Christ thereafter register no per- 
ceptible increase in its working force for the Kingdom of God is an 
There is need—profound and erying need— 


baptismal note. 


moment 


conversions, when 


unapostolic procedure, 
of an evangelism which, when men cry out to know what to do, is 
not afraid to proclaim Peter’s pentecostal words: “Repent and be 
baptized every one of you for the remission of your sins.” For men 
are saved by baptism as truly as by faith and repentance. 


It must be pointed out that among the Christian bodies the Dis- 
somewhat distinctive in that they have pro- 
which includes baptism as a part of the con- 
history their 


ciples of Christ are 
duced an evangelism 
version experience. From the beginning of their 
preachers and teachers have faced unflinchingly the texts which 
stand at the head of this Unlike their Christian neigh- 
bors they have made no essential distinction between becoming a 
Christian and uniting with the of Christ. With them 
the conditions of pardon are identical with the conditions of mem- 
bership in the chureh. Baptism is not only the gateway into the 
church, but also the last step in the process by which forgiveness 
With most evangelical bodies the soul is pardoned, 
Being baptized, joining the church, is a 
The main emphasis 


article. 


Church 


is realized. 
suved, before baptism. 
further act, standing, so to speak, by itself. 
ia put upon faith and repentance, upon the subjective experience; 
and baptism, if enjoined at all, receives attention as a sort of 
after-thought. With the Disciples baptism is no after-thought, but 
an integral part of the conversion of the soul. As a consequence, in 
Disciple evangelism there is no such disparity between the num- 
ber of reported conversions and the number of church members 
One hundred or one thousand conversions 
means one It will be 
plainly seen that this placing of baptism in the conversion process 
explains much of the notable growth of the Disciples’ body. 


as obtains with others. 


hundred or one thousand church members.* 


But it is doubtful if even the Disciples have fully recognized 


the wide bearing of their practice. With them baptism has been 
conceived as a detached, static sacrament, with a strong tendency 
in many quarters to identify it with the physical act of immer- 
sion. Its initiatory character has been confused if not wholly 
eclipsed by its legalistic interpretation and in its place the “right 
hand of fellowship” has grown into an institution almost of the 


dignity of a church ordinance. That is to say, the place of bap- 
tism in the conversion process has been regarded in individualistic 
terms as an act of legal obedience to Christ by which the pardon 
was to be secured. The idea that the pardoning ef- 


of past sins 


fieacy of baptism lay in the spiritual connection which it estab- 
lished between the convert and the community of believers by 
making him a member of the social body of Christ, has not been 
preached. Instead of this, baptism has been preached for its own 


sake. <A 


thing else than churech-membership consciousness. 


baptism consciousness has been created which is 
And 


socializing function of baptism has been practically overlooked. 


some- 


thus the 


*A qualification should, perhaps, be made to this sweeping state- 
ment in view of the marked present day tendency to imitate the 
But 


type of evangelism prevailing in other religious bodies. un- 


til very recent times the statement would hold absolutely. 
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If our conceptions of the church and of baptism were wholly 
freed from the legalistic implications which we have inherited 
from Rome the Romish doctrine that outside the church there is no 
salvation might be translated into ethical-and vital categories of 
tremendous power. If the church is regarded as a legal, static 
institution, into which souls may flee as into an ark of safety for 
salvation from the wrath of God, it will be repugnant to the mind 
of modern men to talk of salvation in terms of church membership. 
But if the church is conceived as the body of men and women of 
like mind about Jesus Christ, who need one another, and who wish 
to spread their Master’s cause through the whole earth with sucn 
facility and efficiency as can be found only in social cojperation, the 
conception of initiation into that body as a means of personal 
salvation will become not only rational but tremendously appeal- 
ing to the modern mind. Such an appeal calls today for a cham- 
pion. It has none. Between liberal individualism on one hand 
and ecclesiastical legalism on the other the plain ethical duty o1 
baptism is going unpreached. The tendency away from the ec- 
clesiastical church has resulted in a religion frankly individual- 
istic, subjective, and consequently for the most part, sentimental. 
Individualistic religion does not organize itself. It provides no 
social body in which the stirrings of the spiritual life may find 
adequate and effective expression. The natural connection be- 
tween faith and good works is talked about, but the individual is 
left to himself to make the connection. Individualism has no 
church. It even boasts that its sanctuary is the stillness of 
“God’s first temple.” 


Meanwhile the Kingdom of God waits upon the organization of 
Christian-minded men and women into the body of Christ. The 
great ends of social righteousness are to be gained only through 
a vast freemasonry of righteous men who are dominated by the 
There is already enough goodness in the world to 
Here 


ideals of Jesus. 
Its ineffectiveness is due to its social irresponsibility. 
The preaching of 


save it. 
is the field for a new and mighty evangelism. 
the moral obligation of membership in the Church of Christ—speciti- 
cally, of baptism—would awaken in the convert the sense of solid- 
arity, of cojperation, of militancy, now so woefully lacking in our 
church life. The new life of faith would be translated from its 
subjective state into an objective practical social order, where its 
of survival and wholesome growth would be increased 
manifold. Religion, in the power of such an evangelism, would cease 
to be a feeling and become a task, in the constant whole-hearted 
doing of which the soul would discover the blessing of God. 

If once Christian evangelism would. cease preaching baptism as 
a mere desirable addition to the conversion experience, an after- 
thought, and preach it as an ethical necessity to a true salva- 
tion, a new era for the church and the Kingdom of God would 
The church would be brought into harmony with the out- 
standing social ideals of our times. If once it were taken seriously 
that to be a Christian is not to have an individual “experience,” nor 
to cherish some sentiment, nor even to have the assurance that a 
change has taken place in the attitude of God toward the sinner,— 
if once it were taken seriously that to be a Christian is penitently to 
organize oneself into the fellowship and codperation of others of 
like mind concerning Jesus Christ and his way of living, the 
church would find itself drawing into its own broad channels the 
massive humanitarian sentiment of today which is now being 
either dissipated or spent through divided and relatively in- 
effectual non-religious agencies. Not only so, but the missionary 
impulse would be resident in the conversion experience at the start, 
and the work of saving men among all nations would be entered 
upon by every convert at his baptism. 


chances 


arrive. 


The Soul’s Growth 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute; 
Now 
Now 
Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth; 


Now its hopes fructify, then they are blighted; 


it may lose ground, and now it may win it; 


it resolves, and again the will faileth; 


Now it walks sunnily, now gropes benighted; 

Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 

So it goes forward, now slower, now faster; 

Till, all the pain past and failure made whole, 

It is full grown, and the Lord rules the soul. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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Is Our Spiritual Tone Low? 

Rev. R. J. Campbell, pastor of City Temple, London, talked 
for publication just before sailing from New York last Wednesday, 
after a preaching tour in America that included cities from Boston 
to Los Angeles and covered a period of three months. He felt, 
he said, that the spiritual tone of America is not as high as it is 
He might be mistaken, but he had talked with many 
There 


in England. 
leaders, and tested the religious life of many communities. 
are exceptions to this sweeping statement, and he might find, on 
a longer stay, that he would change his mind. He praised, how- 
ever, the great activity in philanthropy, and the wonderful effi- 
ciency of organized effort. 

Mr. Campbell thought he saw a mighty cleavage in America be 
movement and the churches, and he felt this 
In England most social service leaders are 
House 01 


tween the social 
gulf to be unfortunate. 
Christian workers also, and most labor leaders in the 
Commons are local Methodist preachers. 
do better service, he thought, than to bridge over this gulf. He 


saw the same social consciousness here as in England, but thought 


The churches can hardly 


it to be more tied up to official organization. ’ 

While in Los Angeles Mr. Campbell had an experience that was, 
to him, the most interesting of any during his present visit. He 
was in that city when the agitation over the MeNamara incident 
was at its height. Feeling ran high, and there were, and still 
are, two camps in the community, a labor and an opposition. He 
was asked by both sides to speak on labor problems in England, and 
their adjustment. He consented provided both sides would meet in one 
hall, and listen peacefuly to one address. The British vice consul 
presided, and agreed with Mr. Campbell, on the latter’s stipulation, 
that if anything happened he was to be sent beck to England 
wrapped in a Union jacket. There was no disturbance, and Mr. 
Campbell was able to allay feeling during his address. He ex- 
plained that in England most of the labor leaders are active Chris- 
He thought that fact had much to do with solution 
He thought the same influence here bring 


tian workers. 
of problems. 
the same end. 


would 


An Indictment Against All Denominations 

The survey of religious conditions in the West and Northwest, 
made by a deputation of home mission secretaries of five de- 
nominations and reported in The Christian Century two weeks 
ago by Dr. I. N. MeCash, was reported in The Continent by Dr. J. 
Kk. McAfee, who represented the Presbyterian board in the deputa- 
tion. Dr. McAfee’s article rings the same urgent notes 
that make Dr. McCash’s article interesting. He declares that the 
prayerful consultation of these five secretaries who had never be- 
fcre conferred together, was the mutual 
freely and contritely made. It is startling, wnen one faces the fact 
fairly, to know how unsympathetic, how guerilla-like, the home mis- 
sion work of the churches of Christ has been conducted in past 
years. Waste, rivalry, bitterness, incompetence, all inhere in the 
independent denominational polidy of evangelizing the frontier 
places of America. Dr. McAfee declares frankly that “upon any 
rational definition of over-churching, the towns in the West are 


with 


occasion of confession, 


over-churched.” This over-churching does not compare, he explains, 
with “the disgraceful duplications and competition in the East 
and Middle West. 
of the West there is sometimes such a blundering distribution of 
the forces as to lodge an indictment against all our denominations.” 


Here are his 


But even in the comparatively new communities 


He repeats that the indictment is against them all. 
words: 


No church’s record will bear scrutiny. Even those denomina- 
like the the 
are always forward in their scorn of sectarianism, have shown 
themselves at times flagrantly sectarian. 


Baptists have sometimes declined to have any part whatever 


tions, Presbyterian and Congregational, which 


The Methodists and 


in the numerous county movements inaugurated in these 
states. The Disciples, announcing the holy purpose of bring- 


ing the followers of Christ into union, have at points only suc- 
ceeded in creating new divisions in the community, worse con- 


founding the existing confusion. The smaller denominations 


have, each of them, contributed their share to the unseemly 
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strife. 


‘Disciples of Christ, in humility of heart, will dot find tomplacent 
excuse in the faet that other bodies are guilty together with 
themselves, but will allow the full force of this indictment to search 
their own conscience as if it were directed to them alone. “An- 
nouncing the holy purpose of bringing the followers of Chrisv 
into union,” and at the same time “creating new divisions in the 
community, worse confounding the existing confusion.” It is very 
doubtful if the most radical insurgent in our communion is vividly 
enough aware of the full extent to which our movement for unity 
has compromised its ideals with the carnal sectarian order for 
whose reformation it set itself one hundred years ago. 


A Working Basis of Unity in China 

The trend toward unity in the foreign field is again illustrated in 
the working basis of cooperation adopted by Baptists and Presby- 
terians at Tsinanfu in the Chinese province of Shantung. The 
Presbyterians in the case are Americans, the Baptists are an Eng- 
the 
Feelings of the utmost cordiality and fraternity ob- 

In order to further their common work they ap- 


lish mission. Of the former there are nine missionaries, of 


latter eight. 
tain between. 
pointed a committee of five from each mission tu devise a basis for 
a union church. 


This committee unanimously recommended tix 


following remarkable resolutions which last Octo- 
ber at the annual meeting of the Presbyterian Shantung mission. 
These resolutions will be regarded with great interest by all stu- 
dents of the problem of Christian unity. 


resolved to recommend: 


were adopted 


The joint committee 


“I. That there be one united Protestant Church for the whole 
Tsinan city and suburbs. 

“II, That the said church be allowed the use of our mission chap- 
els in suburbs and city until such a time as it can reasonably be 
asked to provide its own buildings. ‘That arrangements for the 
control and upkeep of the buildings be decided by the respective 
mission stations in consultation with the Union Church. 

“III. That entrance to the Church shall be by either of the rec- 
ognized forms of baptism at the option of the candidate, it being 
understood that baptism by immersion only shall be practiced 
in property owned by the English Baptist Mission. Members of 
any evangelical church shall be received on certificate. 

“IV. That the Union Church shall be affiliated with 
byterian and Baptist Churches in the following manner: 

“1. That delegates be sent to Tsinam Presbytery and Baptist 
Union with voting powers, provided these bodies are willing so to 
receive them. 

“2. That the spiritual affairs of the Church shall be administered 
by a council consisting of the pastor and other church officers and, 
in addition, two ordained ministers, one appointed by the Tsinan 
Presbytery and the other by the Baptist Union. 

“3. Cases of appeal from the decision of the Union Church,-and 
cases which by their nature are difficult or impossible of adjust- 
ment by the Union Church, shall be referred for decision to a com- 
mission to be appointed by the Presbytery of ‘I'sinan and the Bap- 
tist Union. 

“V. That territory in the Licheng county be allotted to tie 
Union Church for evangelistic work as it becomes able to occupy it. 

“VI. That in our opinion it is advisable that the Union Church 
invite two pastors as soon as possible, one selected from each of 
the two denominations. 

“VII That statistics of the Union Church be reported both to 
the Tsinan Presbytery and the Baptist Union.” 


the Pres- 


An Important Statement 


The Christian Century’s use of the names of the officers of 
missionary societies as representative Disciples who endorsed cer- 
tain affirmations published in the issue of January 18, was al- 
together without their knowledge, as plainly stated in our article. 
Some loyal but anxious friends of the societies feel that the of- 
ficers should publish a disclaimer, on the grounds that their so- 
cieties are likely to be involved in controversy. totally 
unnecessary as we assume full responsibility. names 
cited in reference to Dr. Sweeney’s challenge, not because they were 
officials of societies but because they were representative men of 
the Disciples. It would be hard to imagine how the mention of 
their names as representative men could involve their societies 


This is 


Their were 


in controversy! Besides, there is no probability that these: affirma- 
tions will become the subject of controversy! 
our purpose to leave in any one’s mind the slightest fear on this 
point. The sacred interests involved in our missionary and edu- 
cational organizations are too dear to us, as to all loyal souls, to 
permit us even to defend our right to refer to these leaders as we 
did. We therefore withdraw the names of all missionary officials 
and college men from the list and relieve them absolutely of any 
respomsibility that might be imputed to them by any one. 


However, it is not 
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The Perilous Situation of Turkey 


By President C. F. Gates 


Eprrors’ Note: This broad and analytic description of conditions in the Ottoman Empire, by the President of Robert 
College, is one of the most authoritative utterances that has been given to us of the Occident. Dr. Gates’ long and intimate 
acquaintance with and participation in the affairs of Turkish life fit him to discuss the situation most helpfully. 


The eastern world is certainly in a state of unstable equilibrium 
and changes of great importance may easily take place in the near 
future, although it would be foolish to try to predict what these 
changes will be. 

The Psychology of Europe. 

China, Persia, and Turkey are all involved in wars and internal 
disturbances, which cannot be settled without new adjustments of 
their relations with other powers, and those powers are now in a 
state of tension, anxious to see what these changes have in store 
for them. Such a state of mind is always dangerous, it invites 
aggressive movements. In the December number of the Contem- 
porary Review Dr. E. J. Dillon says: “Every nation is quick to feel 
and prompt to stigmatize the acts of injustice, real or imaginary, 
which its neighbors commit, and is eager to go and do likewise the 
moment opportunity offers and self-interest weaves a powerful 
motive.” This cynical characterization of the psychology of Europe 
is unfortunately too true, and that eagerness to go and do likewise 
constitutes one of the most dangerous elements in the political sit- 
uation. 

The Turkish Empire is in a position of grave danger, which grows 
more serious as time passes. The Party of Union and Progress is 
held responsible for the present position of Turkey. This is the 
party which brought about the marvelous revolution that delivered 
Turkey from the despotism of Abdul Hamid, which subdued the 
counter revolution of Apr. 13, 1909, and which has had control of 
the government ever since. The policy of this party has been one 
of pronounced Chauvinism deliberately adopted, as was shown by 
the speech of Halil Bey, the leader of the party, in opening the con- 
ference of that party held in Salonica in 1910, which was reported 
in the London Times of Oct. 3, 1911. He announced as the pro- 
gram of the party just that policy which it has put into practice 
since that time. Macedonia must be made Turkish by settling in 
it Mohammedan immigrants, other languages must give way to 
the Turkish language, the ancient privileges of the Christian com- 
munities regarding schools, etc., must be restricted, and the Turk- 
ish army and navy must be greatly strengthened. 

The results of this policy have been disastrous because it has 
cost the Turkish government the loss of the good will of its own 
peoples and of other nations. The new régime started in with the 
good will of Europe, England and America and the enthusiastic sup- 
port of its non-Mohammedan races within the empire. The splendid 
revolution which it carried through with such wisdom and modera- 
tion surprised and gladdened the world which had lost faith in 
Turkey, and everywhere the thought found expression, “Perhaps 
after all reform can come from within the empire.” On all sides 
one heard this sentiment, “We must now give the Turks a fair 
chance to show what they can do.” That is the sentiment which 
finds expression so ably in Sir Edwin Pear’s book, “Turkey and Its 
Peoples.” 

A Loss of Faith in the New Turkish Party. 

If the Party of Union and Progress had been wise enough to fol- 
low the program which it announced in the first flush of victory, 
“Liberty, equality, fraternity, justice,” and to give itself earnestly 
to the development of the internal resources of the country it 
would have conserved the loyal support of its own peoples and the 
good will of foreign nations, and Italy would not then have dared 
to lay hands on Tripoli in such a cynical and unjustifiable way. 
She dared because Europe and England had lost their first faith 
and hope in the new régime and no longer believed that the reforms 
they hoped for would come from it. The bright glow of the rev- 
olution has faded out so that now men question whether it was 
really dawn or twilight, and disappointment and sorrow have taken 
the place of their former hopes. The loss of that good will is a great 
loss to the country. The Party of Union and Progress cannot evade 
responsibility for it, the best it can do is to try to retrieve it, to 
win it back if possible. I think it is possible, but only on condi- 
tion that religious equality shall be made the basis of party policy. 
i mean by that, the granting of full equality to all nations and 
races in the empire without respect to religion. Nothing less than 
that can satisfy the world in this age, nothing less than that can 
arrest the forces that operate toward disintegration of the empire. 

The present position of Turkey is one that calls for high states- 
manship, and the government deserves great credit for the modera- 
tion which it has shown. The government cannot yield to the de- 
mands of Italy so brutally made and give up a great province. To 
do this would mean a great loss of prestige among the Mohamme- 
dan races. The war has greatly strengthened Mohammedan senti- 
ment, for it seems like an attack upon Islam. It is not really so, 
it is only a case of highway robbery. Italy does not take Tripoli 
because it is Mohammedan but because she wants it. But her attack 
can easily be made to appear as an assault of a Christian nation upon 


Islam. If the government were now to yield to Italy it would 
probably mean the downfall of the government and of the party 
behind it. It must continue the war. 

Italy, on the other hand, cannot quickly end the war. It may 
take her many years to conquer Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Even if the 
Turks were now to renounce their claim upon these provinces it 
is probable that the Arabs would continue the struggle, for they 
are fighting on their own account and it is their own battle rather 
than the battle of the Turks. 

The War To Continue. 

Italy cannot strike at Turkey in the Adriatic for fear of rais- 
ing the question of the Balkans and offending Austria; the powers 
object to blockading the Dardanelles, for that would close the 
natural ports of Russia, Bulgaria and Rumania in the Black Sea. 
She might bombard a few cities or capture some islands, but this 
would not end the war. She must simply devote her energies to 
the conquest of Tripoli. 

There seems to be no way of ending the war quickly and yet the 
longer the struggle continues the greater becomes the danger of com- 
plications because every country is asking, “What can I make out of 
this?” There are plenty of vexatious questions ready to spring up. 
Crete wants to be annexed to Greece, Russia wants the straits— 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles—opened to her warships. The 
Convention of the Straits in 1841 affirmed the decision of the 
powers that these straits should be closed to the warships of all 
nations and made Turkey the guardian of the straits to carry out 
this decision, which has been reaffirmed on several occasions since 
that time. The closure of the straits, however, works hardships to 
all the countries bordering on the Black Sea and especially to 
Russia, for they cannot send their warships out of the Black Sea nor 
bring them in to it. They cannot have warships built in Europe 
and brought in. Then Austria has her scheme of securing Salonica 
and a strip of territory leading down to it. Bulgaria wants 
Macedonia to become independent, and all the Balkan States are 
anxious to enlarge their boundaries, while Albania has become rest- 
ive under Turkish rule and dreams of independence. 

None of these aims can be realized except at the expense of 
Turkey, and for this reason the continuation of the war is danger- 
ous to Turkey, for it allows time for schemes to be matured aim- 
ing at the realization of national hopés and for popular excite- 
ment to gain strength to push governments to do the will of the 
people. Peace at any price might be cheap for Turkey, but peace 
is just what she seems unable to secure. The danger keeps in- 
creasing. 

In Macedonia the Internal Organization has been revived, which 
is a union of all the revolutionary bands of Macedonia. There 
have been attempts to blow up the railroads with dynamite in 
several places and in Ichtib, Bulgaria, the revolutionists succeeded 
in blowing up a mosque and so provoking an attack of Mohamme- 
dans upon the Bulgarian population in which some 180 people are 
said to have been slain. The Turkish army is strongly posted in 
Macedonia and the government seems to be trying to keep order, 
but the task increases in difficulty. The government ordered the 
expulsion of all Italians from Smyrna and Salonica and then coun- 
termanded the order, it is said, on account of the representations 
of the German ambassador. In circumstances like these there is 
great need of agreement among the great powers and some definite 
enunciation of their policy to calm excitement and make the 
smaller states understand the fruitlessness of agitation, but there 
is now no outward sign of agreement between the great powers, 
on the contrary they seem to be divided into camps more or less 
pitted against each other. 

A Rival Turkish Party. 

Meanwhile, within the Turkish Empire a new party has arisen 
which is contending with the Party of Union and Progress for the 
control of the government. It is called the Liberal Union. In the 
election of a deputy for Constantinople two days ago this party 
succeeded in electing its candidate, who secured one more vote 
than the candidate of the Party of Union and Progress, but the 
new party has not seemed to have the confidence of the Christian 
deputies and it is a question whether it can dispute the elections 
successfully with the rival party in the provinces. ‘The Party of 
Union and Progress still seems to be, as the prime minister, grand 
vizir, has said, “The only party that is organized,” and, therefore, 
it is to it that we must look to find a solution of the many and 
perplexing problems now before us. It is to be hoped that it has 
learned wisdom from past mistakes, but no solution will prove 
efficacious unless it comes soon. 

There is much disorder in the provinces. The Kurds are harass- 
ing the Armenians in the Van and Bitlis provinces just as they 
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used to under the old régime, and the repeated remonstrances of 
the patriarch have brought no relief as yet. 
at a standstill, and all projects for developing internal resources 
The chamber has spent considerable time in discussing the 
project for the building of railroads in Asia Minor by an American 
company represented by Mr. Arthur Chester, but the project is 
generally considered to be so dead that the discussion can only be 
regarded in the light of a post mortem examination. 


halt. 
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Business is almost 


It is prob- 
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ably a good thing for the American capitalists that the concession 
has not been granted to them, for the chances of making the enter- 
prise profitable are small in view of the determined opposition of 
Germany and the conditions with which the ministers seem bent 
on loading the concession. 
large benefits to the country and small and precarious benefits to 
the investors even under the most favorable terms proposed. 
Robert College, Constantinople. 


It was an enterprise which promised 


The War in China 


Epirors’ NOTE: 
outcome of the present war. 


By Paul Wakefield 


The eyes of the whole world are upon China. The Disciples of Christ are especially concerned with the 
They have their best developed mission stations in China. Among their missionaries are 


physicians and teachers who hold high places of influence in the national life. Dr. Wakefield is one of the more recent mis- 
sionaries to be sent to that country. He writes out of a rich experience before going there and an evident close study of 


conditions in his field of work. 


I have been asked to write something of 
the war in China. It is very hard to refuse 
but extremely hard to know what to write. 
There is the Oriental mind and temperament, 
forever a mystery not only to the Occidental 
but to the Oriental well. Every one is 
play-acting. Life is in very reality a stage. 
Every actor wears a mask. The illusion is per- 
fect when alas 
all is changed in the next act! The play- 
ers, the scene, before so real, folded away— 
gone. “You dream and dream 
awake only to wake and find it all a dream.” 

For years revolution has been talked of in 
China. Chinese history is made up 
dynasty after dynasty that has fought and 
driven out corruption only in turn to be- 
come corrupt. Revolution is new thing. 
Yet this revolution is different. Before this 
the force has come from within, this time it 


as 
you think you see reality 
you are 


of 


no 


is from without. The government has op- 
posed and delayed western learning, for the 
government knew that from these foreigh 
lands would come knowledge which would 
not only bring discontent with the existing 
order of things but would also give the 


needed knowledge to rid themselves of the 
oppression. For many a the present 
dynasty has been hopelessly corrupt. It was 


year 


only a matter of time. 
Dangerous Ideals. 
| say the force of the revolution has this 


time come from without, and this is quite 
for the whole has been 
veloped by the study of conditions in foreign 
and the realization of China’s tru 
place among the nations. Mission schools 


true, movement de 


lands 


and more danger- 
and hearts of the 
people. It that in the 
with Japan the Chinese army wore horrible 
and danced wild 


Eleven years agy 


inevitably put new ideas 
in the 


is significant 


ideals minds 


ous 
war 
masks, carried bird cages 
dances to scare the enemy. 
the 


monies 


and cere- 


themselves 


Boxers used chants 
to make 
This year they are using foreign field guns, 
guns and up to date rifles. They 
cut the troublesome queue and use German 


mystic 
invulnerable. 


machine 


army toetics! It is not strange that the 
Regent in his first anger at the rebellion 
let it be known that hereafter all “Western 
Learning” should be driven from Chinese 


schools! 
Most of Fighting at Hanyang. 

As to the revolution itself there is little 
You get all the news (and a great 
deal more) before we do. Practically all the 
fighting and loss of life has been at Hanyang 
which is situated between Hankow and Wu- 


to say. 


chang exactly as New York lies between 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. Here a great 


victory was gained at the beginning by the 
Revolutionists when they took the city with 
fort, mint, iron works, and arsenal (the 
largest in China) with practically no strug 
Alas a few weeks later an old feud 
broke out among the Revolutionary troops 


gle. 

















Dr. Paul Wake ‘eld. 
and a large part of them deserted under 
the fire of their own side and the Imperial- 
ists took the city again with arsenal and 
all in good working condition! Some say 
that an offer of 3,000,000 ounces of silver 


from Yuan Shih Kai really got the city. I 
do not know that this is true. It is more 
than strange that all the place should be lem 
in such perfect condition It does not take 
at How- 
ever to sell out would be searcely less honor- 
than to get into a and to march 
away as did the Hunan troops at this time. 
blot the Revolutionary 
history and the people consider it so. We 
sould that it has been the very 
purpose of the government in the past to 
stir up strife and jealousy between the Prov- 
inces, to keep them apart. It is to 
handle eighteen small sections of people. To 
have permitted unity weuld long ago have 
lost the empire to the Manchu. Then we 
will do well to read again our own history 


long to blow up an arsenal least. 


fuss 


able 


It is a sorry on 


rerrember 


easy 


rnd see how hard it was to bring together 
the thirteen colonies in this new country 


where there were few traditions to hold 
them together. 
Disloyalty of Imperial Troops. 

At Nankin there were many things which 
seerred to show that it was the disloyalty 
6f the Imperial troops that gave the city 
to the Revolutionaries. There was surely 
sorre understanding when the whole of the 
Imperial army sailed across the broad 
Yangtse where cannon from fort and war 


ships at hand could have wiped the army 


out. The Chinese reported that Chang 
Hsuin. the general in command, asked 
800,000 ounces of silver for the city. I do 


not know whether this is true or false. I 


can only give you the common report here. 
Anyway the Revolutionaries have Nankin 
with almost no loss of life and very little 
destruction of property. The press reports 
of the destruction of Nankin and loss of life 
there were absolutely false. I came from 
there two days ago. The old Imperial City 
which is walled off from the main city and 
is a very small part of it was burned, for the 
Manchus lived here almost exclusively. 
There was no massacre of the Manchus. 
this burning would not have taken place but 
for the treacherous setting off of a mine by 
a Tartar general killing needlessly several 
soldiers. So with the loss of Hanyang 
there came the taking of Nankin and prac. 
tically all the empire south of the Yangtse 
is in the hands of the Revolutionaries, 
Talk of Peace. 

Now they talk of peace. Yuan Shih Kai 
urges a Constitutional Monarchy but the 
Revolutionaries will have nothing to do with 
the Manchu. Yuan may take the throne but 
no Manchu is acceptable. The Revolution- 
ists unquestionably want a republic but 
Yuan will not hear to that. He thinks that 
the average Chinaman conceives a republic 
to mean that all will have an equal place 
in the governing and an equal chance at 
“squeeze,” while in some mysterious way, 
since the people govern themselves, there 
will be no taxes! It is quite doubtful if a 
republic is the type of government China 
at present needs. 

Situation Uncertain. 

The uncertainty of the whole situation 1s 
clear. You must remember that all the 
fignting has been between Chinese, not be- 
tween Chinese Manchu. The Manchu 
has made himself as scarce as possible. With 
the first stroke of the war the Manchu dis- 
appeared from Chinese history. It was at 
once taken for granted that the dynasty was 
out of the question. !f by any chance the 
Manchu is retained as emperor, he has be- 
come by edicts already simply a 
figure head, utterly without power. Why 
then have they been fighting? More than 
anything else they have been fighting to find 
a man, a leader. So far two men appear, 
General Li and Yuan Shih Kai. General Li 
is little known but his handling of the situa- 
tion at Hanyang, his diplomacy, has been 
masterly. Only the loss of Hanyang by the 
treason of his troops keeps him from tower- 
ing far above all the people, the man of 
China. Yuan Shih Kai is known of old. 
His clever diplomacy, the friendship he has 
gained with foreign powers pushes him well 
to the fore, but the betrayal of the young 
Emperor Kwang Hsi, in 1898, and his repu- 
tation for trickery make him distrusted by 
the Chinese and especially the Revolution- 


and 


passed, 


ists. They fear his ambition and his cun- 
ning. 
Wheels Within Wheels. 
So in the war there is a struggle within 
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the struggle; wheels within w heels. In this 
town there. has been no little striving for 
authority. The governor of this province 
was “changed” five times in two weeks under 
the new rule. Last week two sail boats of 
Revolutionaries went from here to Tatung 
lown the river a little way to take that city 
from the Revolutionaries holding the place. 
Fighty were reported killed and our braves 
vere driven off! 

The war has brought all the evils of wat 
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lack of governmental control, opportunity 
for ambition, greed and spite. Robber bands 
organize and loot inland cities. Old scores 
and jealousies are settled. Flood brought 
famine and famine desperation. All these 
things complicate. 

What will the end be? I do not know. 
These things anc all the weaknesses so 
clearly shown by the war are now under- 
stood by the better Chinese. These people 


do not like war anyway. They are talk- 
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ing peace in Shanghai today, may be peace 
is even this moment assured. The best of 
China and the foreign powers will bring 
great pressure to bear urging a settlement. 
I believe it will come. If not, there will 
be long, bitter, useless fighting or mixture 
of fightings. And then? Well then there 
is Japan and Germany and Russia and sev 
eral other “matters.” If there is not peace 
now no man can even guess the morrow. 
Wuhu, China. 


War Through A’'Child’s Eyes 


Completing the Graphic and Intimate Account Begun Last Week 


L\ 
fied alone tonight knows where the wa- 
—Adelaide Proctor 
And now came a month and a half of out 
ird quiet, but the boom of the Vicksburg 
ns was a dark background to this seem- 


ing place. lhere soon came a hew mean 


f place may be.” 


ing to this sinister thunder I was in the 
vard by the fence one day, when a man rode 
ip, and asked where Mrs. Sharkey lived ; 
when I told him she was my grandmother, 
ind lived just opposite, he gave me a note 
ind told me to take it to her, and rode has- 
tilvy away I ran over and handed it to her, 
ind as she read it, she gave an exceeding 
great and bitter ery—for it told of the 
leath of Allen Sharkey, the young cousin we 
il! loved so dearly, whom she had reared and 
regarded as her own son. The note said 
that our troops were drawn up in line of 
battle, before the firing began, with only the 
sharpshooters picking off a man now and 
then: the brave boy, carried away by his 
enthusiasm, uttered a rebel yell and waved 
nis cap in the air; this made him a con 
spicuous object, and one of the sharpshooters 
killed him instantly. From that time, the 
thunder of artillery at evening had a cruel 
meaning to it. 

When the news came that Vicksburg haa 
surrendered on the Fourth of July, the 
hoasts of the Union soldiers were recalled; 
many blamed the commandimg general for 
iaving verified the prophecies of the enemy, 
by eapitulating on the national holiday. 

And now, General Johnston’s little army 
which had been vainly trying to relieve the 
hesieged city, determined to make another 
stand at Jackson, before giving up the state 
to the enemy. Our home, as I said, was on 
the main road to Vicksburg; it was on high 
ground, and the orchard, beyond the house, 
was the highest point, commanding the road 
both ways—so they decided to build a fort 
there, which they called, in honor of my 
aunt, Fort Jenny Withers; and_ trenches 
were dug all around the yard for a final 
stand. For several days, the yard and or- 
chard were swarming with our soldiers, 
digging rifle pits, and throwing up breast 
works before the enemy came. Our home 
was a large building, with an observatory on 
top, which commanded a view of all the sur- 
rounding country; all the time, officers with 
their field glasses were coming and going, 
looking for the approach of General Sher- 
man, whom General Grant had sent in pur- 
suit lhe stairs leading to the observatory 
were quite narrow, and | recall, even at that 
thrilling time, a good deal of quiet amuse 
ment as to whether a certain large Ken- 
tucky general could manage to get up the 
stairs without sticking fast: some of us 
secretly watched him—and he had to go up 
in sidewise fashion. 

Of course, as fighting was to be done in 
our yard, it was imperative that both our 
household and my _ grandmother’s, just 
across the way, should move out as soon as 
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possible; and even I, a child, grasped the 
thought that we should never return. Then 
came such a time of tearing up and dis- 
mantling the old home as can hardly be con- 
‘eived by one who has never experienced it. 
Qur good friend, General William Loring, 
detailed some soldiers to help my mother, 
and put at her disposal a freight car on the 
other side of town, to put our necessary 
articles in. The kind general would come 
every now and then to superintend things, 
and I ean see him now—a stout, rather 
short man, with a _ bald head, choleric 
black eyes, and a tendency to let slip an 
oath every now and then. 

But the general of that household was my 
mother !—perfectly calm, stern and pale, she 
was everywhere, directing the work, and 
never once giving way to tears at seeing tne 
ruin of her beautiful and beloved home. 
The heavy articles like carpets and furniture 
and pictures and books and barrels of china 
were sent to the lunatic asylum; such places 
were usually safe from depredations, and 
our friend, the physician in charge, kept our 
things in safety for us. I think my mother 
took most of the silver with her, but my 
grandmother buried her large silver service 
underneath the brick floor in her basement, 
and the house was burned down over it; she 
did not dig it up until the war was over, 
when we returned from our wanderings; it 
was perfectly black then, but otherwise un- 
injured from the heat; it seemed as though 
it would never be worth anything again— 
but gradually, the black rubbed off, and now 
there are only a few obstinate spots left. 

When General Sherman’s army ap- 
proached, we left our home for the last time, 
and drove across town to where our posses- 
sions were stored in the freight car, which 
was to be our home for some weeks to come. 
Our dear grandfather Withers did not go 
with us; he was much affected as he told us 
goodbye, and said, 

“T must stay and fight for the old home.” 
That was the last time we ever saw him! 

V. 

‘A sullen interval of war.’—Dryden. 

The car that General Loring gave us was 
not empty; there were some boxes piled up 
in one end of it, filled with ammunition, and 
on these our plunder, (which seemed mostly 
bedding, and cooking utensils), were placed. 
Our ear was part of General Johnston’s 
ammunition train, and was near the bridge 
over Pearl River, and was to be sent farther 
up the road, if the battle went against us, 
It was at sufficient distance to be out of 
range of the guns; but all that July day, 
we heard the rattle of musketry and the 
bursting of shells, but no longer like dis- 
tant thunder, as the Vicksburg guns had 
sounded. I cannot recall any feeling of 
fear; the noise gave me no more concern 
than that of the summer storm that fell 
upon us that evening. Our servants cooked 
our meals under the trees by the river, and 


_ 


with all the tragic background of lost home, 
my father a prisoner, my grandfather fight- 
ing but a mile or so away, there was a feel- 
ing of pienie and adventure in the open air 
life that was by no means unpleasant. 

The next day, the train pulled up to 
Brandon, a little town not far from Jackson. 
(nd now, we belonged to that sad army of 
homeless, often destitute women and chil- 
dren, called refugees. How much of want 
and pathos is comprised in that word! And 
yet, how many voluntarily joined that no- 
ble army of exiles, leaving home and the 
tender ties of a lifetime, rather than remain 
within the enemies’ lines. To be within the 
lines was as hard a fate to the women of the 
South, as to be in a Northern prison was to 
the men. 

I remember clearly an evening at Brandon, 
with the servants busy cooking supper, and 
preparing places for us to sleep, when the 
news came that our brave grandfather had 
been killed—his fight for the old home had 
been his last! 

But the dear home was no more, for shells 
had ignited it, and it had burned to the 
ground—and my _ grandmotiher’s beautiful 
home had suffered the same fate. 

The next day, our heavy train moved slow- 
ly up the road to a little place called Hick- 
ory Station, where, as far as I can recall, 
there were only a few little cabins. General 
Loring had detailed a soldier, a relative of 
my mother’s, to be with us and protect us, 
and he procured the use of one of these for 
us to stay in, until my father could join us; 
for, according to the terms of capitulation at 
Vicksburg, all officers of a certain rank were 
paroled, and we knew he would come to us 
as soon as he could. 

I do not remember how long we remained 
at Hickory Station; it might better have 
been called Magnolia Station, for there were 
many of those beautiful trees in the woods, 
and at this midsummer season they were in 
full bloom, and the air was heavy with their 
iragrance. We children played happily, 
thanks to the well of joy in every child’s 
heart, in the woods all day, and slept on the 
floor of the little cabin at night. I remem- 
ber waking one night, and seeing a figure in 
an army cloak, which seemed unnaturally 
tall in that low, little room, with my mother 
and my aunt clinging to him—and knew it 
was my dear father, and I was soon in his 
arms, too. 

He had left Vicksburg as soon as he was 
allowed, and had come on to Jackson, to 
find his father dead and unburied, his home 
in ashes, his fortune in ruins, his family 
wandering, he knew not where. I have often 
thought what pangs of heart he must have 
suffered as he buried his father that night, 
and realized the desolation of his home and 
country—for he knew that the surrender of 
Vicksburg was the heaviest blow the con- 
federacy had yet received! But he was never 
one to waste strength in pemoaning the 
past, but always set his face steadfastly to- 
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ward the duty of the present. He got to- 
gether such poor remnants of his fortune as 
he could lay his hands ‘on, and bent his en- 
ergies toward finding a new home for his 
family. Like Abraham, he started forth, not 
knowing whither he went, his object being to 
place us as far from the seat of war as pos- 
sible. We started out in our ear, and slowly 
pulled on to Meridian, Mississippi, then to 
Mobile, Alabama, then across Mobile Bay 
and up the country to Montgomery, then to 
West Point, Georgia, where we stayed quite 
a while. These long, slow journeyings must 
nave been not only sad, but acutely uncom- 
fortable; but I recall none of the discom- 
forts; there was motion, variety, many 
things to see, with our father’s care encom- 
passing us, like a pillar of cloud by day, ana 
a pillar of fire by night. 

But the amount of bedding in our bag- 
gage was a source of keenest mortification to 
me; it seemed to overflow and intrude itself 
on everybody’s attention. I recall being set 
upon a mattress, while we were waiting for 
the boat at Mobile, and seeing a well dressed 
boy and girl of my age pass by, who stared 
condescendingly on the forlorn child on her 
mountain of bedding—and for the moment, if 
wishes could have moved it, the whole lot 
would have been sunk to the bottom of the 
Bay. 

Vi 

“The tumult and the shouting dies.”—Kip 
ling. 

While we were at West Point, my father 
heard of a town in Alabama that seemed the 
very place for tired refugees; it was on a 
branch railway, it was remote from the seat 
of war, it had good society, being the home 
of rich planters, and best of all, it had good 
schools for his children. This was Tuske- 
gee, since made famous by Booker Washing- 
ton’s schools. Here, my father bought a 
small farm, about two miles from town, and 
here we lived till the close of the war. 

After coming from such a storm center of 


Our 


Letters to the Editors 


“T cannot refrain a line of congratulation 
upon the excellent paper you are giving us 
in The Christian Century. I want to es- 
pecially tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the last issue. Your reply to Brother 
Sweeney was admirable. You answered him 
with the arguments of a logician and in 
the spirit of a saint. I also want to thank 
you for the articles, “The Meaning of Bap- 
tism.” I have never had as much light 
thrown on Ephesians 4:5. The Disciples 
need the very kind of statesmanlike leader- 
ship you are giving us. “You came to the 
kingdom for such a time as this.” I think 
no saner or wiser or more scriptural words 
have ever been spoken on baptism than the 
ones you have been writing. You doubtless 
remember that last spring I sent you an 
article on “Are We Consistent in Making 
Baptism a Test of Church Membership?” I 
do not think you ever published it, and 
since reading your splendid articles on bap- 
tism I am heartily glad you did not. If 
you consigned it to the waste basket, al- 
right. If you have it I would be glad for 
vou to return it to me, as I might take a 
notion some day to revise it and Centuryize 
or Morrisonize it.” 


[Or better still, New Testamentize it! al- 
though it came very close to precise New 
Testament teaching. It was not published 
because the author asked that it appear 
anonymously.—THE EprrTors.] 
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war as Jackson, the quiet and peace of this 
beautiful town seemed wonderful. They 
had never seen a Northern soldier, and had 
never seen a larger body of our own troops 
than the company which had been raised 
there for our army. ‘Here, we settled down 
to the daily round of peaceful life, the older 
children going to one of the excellent acade- 
mies in the town, my mother and aunt try- 
ing to make the plain, unlovely house clean 
and comfortable, and my father (who was 
not exchanged for some time) trying to 
raise everything he could on the farm. I re- 
member that peanuts, or goober peas, as they 
called them there, were an important crop, 
and excellent for fattening stock;—and I 
need not add that they were as popular with 
the children, as with the hogs and mules. 
Sorghum was another product, and we made 
our own molasses from it. 

Here, we first began to feel the need o1 
the food and clothing to which we were ac- 
eustomed, and had to resort to the forgotten 
industries of pioneer days to supply our 
wants. My mother soon had to get spin- 
ning wheels and a loom, to make the home- 
spun clothes that we all had to wear. The 
question of dyes was an absorbing one, and 
she soon became initiated into the virtues of 
indigo, and copperas, and logwood. The scrub 
palmetto was plentiful, and we plaited that 
into braids, and made all our hats from it. 
We made all of our soap; our only lights 
were the home-made tallow candles—a'nd 
they but served to make darkness visible: 
had it not been that we were in a pine re- 
gion, where the rich light-wood made a 
bright light on the hearth, we should have 
been unable to work after dark; as it was, 
we would sew, or knit, or read by firelight. 
It was a time when there was plenty of 
work for even the children, who had not 
known before what the word meant. If 
household work, and sewing and carding and 
spinning were out of the way, there was the 
everlasting knitting always ready; for all 
the family footwear was homeknit—and the 
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socks for the dear soldiers was the task that 


was never finished. When I was not at 
school, I was expected to knit a sock a day 
without being especially skillful, and grown 
people could easily finish their pair of socks 
in that time. 

Coffee and tea soon became a tale that was 
told, and the substitutes for coffee were as 
varied as there were products that could be 
toasted and ground up. Peanuts and sweet 
potatoes were favorite ones with us; if we 
had only been able to look forward and fore- 
see Postum Cereal as the drink of health, it 
might have reconciled us to these unloved 
substitutes! 

Tuskegee, as I said, was a veritable vil- 
lage of peace when we went there, but it 
seemed as though war followed in our wake. 
After we had lived there about one and a 
half years, General Wilson, of the Union 
Army, passed through our totvn on his way 
to Columbus, Georgia, and the old work of 
burying and hiding our valuables began 
again. I remember that some large silver 
waiters that my mother owned were buried 
in the yard, and fruit trees planted over 
them; there they remained till the end of 
the war—now not very far off. Our home 
was on the highway to Columbus and Ma- 
con, Georgia, and General Wilson’s army 
was nearly three days marching by. They 
did not rob the houses, as the soldiers at 
Jackson had done, but they took all the 
stock off the farm, and the feed, and this 
time a number of our negroes went off with 
them; the legend of forty acres and a mule 
was more than they could resist. 


So we were left impoverished—but the 
end was not far off now. My father, who 
had been exchanged in the meanwhile, and 
assigned to the command of troops at Mo- 
bile, came home; and all the bitterness of 
defeat was revealed in the tears in his eyes, 
the first I had ever seen there, and the tone 
of his voice, as he told us, 

“Lee has surrendered.” 

Lexington, Ky. 


Readers’ Opinions 


“I have just read your article on the “One 
Baptism,” also your reply to Brother 
Sweeney. In the light of your replies I am 
really sorry for the man. I had been won- 
dering if you would make that point on 
the “One Baptism.” Have thought for some 
weeks of writing an article on that myself, 
but you have done the job better than ] 
could. 

“Bro. — preached here weeks 
ago on our plea for union, and quoted, “One 
Lord, One Faith, One Baptism” with a flour- 
ish as our preachers usually do, and as 1 
once did myself. As we were leaving the 
church I said to him, “Do you think Paul 
had the same thought when he wrote ‘one 
baptism’ that you had when quoting it to- 
day?” He looked blank. I continued, “You 
quoted it to prove there is one form of bap- 
tism—immersion—and not three forms. 
But when Paul wrote that there was no 
controversy on that point.” The man had 
never thought of it. 

“T have wondered if you would say some- 
thing on the symbolism of moral purity of 


some 


immersion. Was not this the prime factor 
in it, and was not this the reason it was 
chosen as the initiatory form? I am de- 


lighted with your articles and want you tu 
cover the whole ground.” 

[The title of the next article is The Sym- 
bolism of Baptism.”—TuHe Eprrors.] 


— 





“T was so delighted with your response to 
Z. T. Sweeney in the last Century that I 


must pen you my congratulations. You did 
it so exquisitely and at the same time with 
such fine spirit, that any improvement would 
be out of the question. Brother Sweeney’s 
ridicule of the psychical element in baptism 
and his claim that it is a pure physical act 
and nothing more, is shocking to me. You 
are doing a great work.” 

“T must confess that while unwilling to 
un-Christianize our religious neighbors, my 
head is. too thick to see your logic on bap- 
tism. However, I get many, many golden 
things from The Century. In expressing my- 
self as believing that the logic of the head 
and of the heart. should temper each other, 
I may be just as unintelligent as others. Of 
one thing I am sure, that that is not good 
Christianity that magnifies the real or sup- 
posed sins of our brethren. God help us all to 
be more, studious and patient, until we come 
to a fuller conception of God’s will.” 


— 








“T enjoy your paper very much. The strong 
editorials are the best ever. ‘The Blight of 
Legalism’ is worthy, as well as others of 
last few months, to be put in permanent 
form. I shall ever commend The Century 
and its position with relation to all Chris 
tians.” 

“Your discussion with Brother Sweeney 
greatly interested me. He ruined his cause 
by excluding the unimmersed Christians. It 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Professor Ames’ Book on Christ’s Divinity 
The Candid Impressions of Thoughtful Readers 


Epitors’ NOTE: 


Probably no book of recent times, written by a Disciple and seriously grappling with fundamental 


questions has been received with greater interest than Dr. E. S, Ames’ work on The Divinity of Christ. Letters of appreci- 
ation, of inquiry and of hostile criticism are being constantly received by the author and publishers. A number of pastors 
have put the book into the hands of parishioners troubled over Christian doctrines and have written the author their pro- 
found gratification at the result. Other pastors declare that its influence undermines faith. We present herewith two 
dissimilar judgments which agree, however, in the candor and kindliness of their spirit. 


By John R. Ewers 

I have carefully read, “The Divinity of 
Christ” by Edward Scribner Ames, and have 
been helped by it. One can understand how 
it is that regular attendants at the Hyde 
Park Church have been stimulated by Dr. 
Ames’ written sermons, and how they have 
been strongly attracted to him personally. 
Moreover some insight is given into that 
interesting pastorate, covering a period 01 
eleven years, which has, in the past year, 
flowered in the magnificent foreign mission- 
ary offering. 

The conventional theological expressions 
are missing, the terminology is elegant, but 
the shibboleths of ordinary ser- 
For that very reason 
know how to 
Jesus is put 


free from 
monic literature. 
many may be at a loss to 
estimate these deliverances. 
into the crucible of the everyday working 
Practical values only are allowea 


world. 
of Jesus must be con- 


him. “The greatness 
ceived in ethical and spiritual terms, and 
therefore as something which is nof guar- 
anteed by a mysterious birth and is not 
lessened by an ordinary one.” If any criti- 
cism is to be passed upon the book it is at 
this very point. Dr. Ames goes the limit 
in making Jesus human and in applying to 
him the tests which men have to meet. 
Again he says, “If he only acted out on 
earth the part for which he had been coached 
in heaven, or if he did a man’s task with 
a god’s strength, or if he 
equivalent of a magie key to unlock the 
plain, everyday difficulties which we meet 
barehanded, then he only makes our despair 
the deeper; for he is a constant reminder 
that we are mocked by a categorical imper- 
ative to perform duties too great for us, and 
to solve problems which to our reason are 
to our natural 


possessed the 


conundrums, forever dark 
thought by virtue of a double use of words.” 
That is well put and calculated to be con- 
vincing but some way it does not convince, 
for as R. J. Campbell has said, “Jesus will 
never be less than nineteen centuries have 
By no process can I make my 
He is beyond me, 


made him.” 
self feel equal to Jesus. 
and by that very fact is able to be my 
Saviour. Make Jesus as smal] as you will 
and still he remains so far above me that all 
that is so eloquently said in the above quo- 
tation stands as before. Compared with my 
feeble efforts Jeaus did do a man’s task with 
a god’s strength; compared to my puny at- 
tempts to solve the world’s problems, Jesus 
did possess a magic key. It may be only 
an affair of degree—but the degree is sigm 
ficant. 

The book is cast in the molds of modern 
thinking and one feels that the writer ia 4 
master in his ability to connect the best 
in Christianity with current world move- 
ments. Thus the following, “What is needed 
to create faith in the soul of the modern man 
is evidence that Christianity is fitted to the 
task of creating a better moral order, a 
This practical achieve- 





juster social system. 
ment would demonstrate the quality of the 
world we live in and relieve ua of the present 
difficult task of proving the infinite goodness 
of God in the face of a see1iingly very baa 
world.” Graham Taylor expressed the same 
idea when he called attention to the appar- 


ent absurdity of our having in America 
many communities of Christians in com- 
munities which are obviously not Christian. 

The messages of Dr. Ames ring true in 
the realms of social and ethical affairs. 
Here a measure of sympathy and large-heart- 
edness is felt which one does not always ex- 
pect in the cold scholar. The attempt to find 
the values of Christ for the everyday duties 
and common experiences of men is laudable. 

The effect of the book as a whole is tonic 
and bracing. The atmosphere is clear like 
that of a mountain or of a sea. The strong 
thought of a great thinker grips you as 
the common-place stuff one so frequently 
reads, even in books, does not. The book is 
refreshing whether one agrees with every 
statement or not. Dr. Ames presents an at- 
tractive Christ who lives close to ordinary 
men, and either this Christ or some other 
nas fashioned the life of the author into 
one of large helpfulness. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By Hon. Z. T. Sweeney 

It is a thoughtful, virile production and 
one that will pay for the perusal. The title 
is infelicitous as it conveys the impression 
that the book is a treatise upon “the Divin- 
ity of Christ.” The more appropriate title 
would be “The Divinity of Christ and Other 
Addresses.” The book contains six ad- 
dresses. (1) The Divinity of Christ. (2) 
An Empirical View of Christ. (3) Why I 
Am Not a Unitarian. (4) The Friendship 
of Jesus. (5) The Reincarnation of Jesus. 
(6) Two or Three and Christ. Numbers 4, 
5, and 6, are valuable addresses, wholesome, 
rational and true. Number three gives the 
writer's views about Unitarianism as seen 
by him. He offers some mild criticisms upon 
Unitarianism, but as it is a “liberal” crit- 
icising “liberals” the chasm between them 
is not very wide nor deep. 

If the writer of this review had no better 
nor stronger reasons why he is not a Uni- 
tarian he could be one without the sacrifice 
of principle. The second argument he gives 

and the one he labors hardest—is that 
Unitarians hold to the “dualism between the 
natural and the supernatural, placing God 
on the side of the supernatural, and man, 
with all created beings, on the side of the 
natural.” Now as between the Unitarian 
and Mr. Ames, I am decidedly in favor of 
the Unitarian. ‘Ine philosophy, the logic 
and the facts recognize these two relations 
and Mr. Ames is opposing theory to fact 
when he contends for the opposite view. 

Number one is a misnomer. It should 
have been “The Humanity of Christ.” It 
makes Jesus human, gloriously human, en- 
thusiastically human, but omits any refer- 
ence to any divine nature other than is sup 
posed by Mr. Ames himself. He specifically 
states this on page 17 of the address, in the 
following language: “The possession of the 
divine life is not limited to himself alone, 
but is the privilege of all men who will 
enter upon the Christ-like life themselves.” 

The writer differs radically with Mr. Ames 
upon this subject, but with most that he 
says, he is in entire accord. The addreas is 
not remarkable for what it says so much 
as what it faile to say upon the subject. 

I have reserved number two for the last 


as I regard it as the only really dangerous 
address in the entire book. The title is “An 
Empirical View of Jesus.” He defines em- 
piricism as “human experience as we know 
it, and are able to test it.” Acting upon 
this definition the speaker entirely ignores 
the idea that the New Testament is a revela- 
tion from God—a “faith once for all a 
livered to the saints”’—and makes it a hodge- 
podge of Jewish folk lore, Greek philosophy 
and apostolic idealization. He says of it: 
“All this biblical tradition and Greek in- 
fluence are being placed in ample historical 
perspective today.” By “perspective” it is 
evident the speaker means “way back.” He 
tells us “the idea of an infallible Bible arose 
in the seventeenth century.” 





He scouts the idea of the virgin birth and 


miracles of Jesus as witness the following: 
“That these miracles and this birth should 
still be regarded by informed men of the 
present day as actual literal facts, is strik 
ing evidence of how mucb of the primitiv: 
age of child-wonder and savaged credulity 
still survives in the world.” Sad that so 
much savage credulity survives and sadde: 
still that it is growing so rapidly—that 
there are more people in the world today who 
believe these things than ever in the past. 
Sadder still, they are going to the citizens 
of heathen countries who are not thus bur- 
dened and foreing these ideas upon them. | 
should think Mr. Ames would be very hostil 
to the work of missionaries who are teaching 
such ideas. But what does he propose t» 
do with these ideas? 

“As literal matters of fact they should le 
put aside with other childish things.” But 
as all the value they have turns upon wheth 
er they are literal matters of fact why not 
bury them out of sight with all other false 
hoods. If the above is not sufficient to 
inflict the death-blow to all genuine fait. 
in Jesus as a savior sent from heaven, Mr. 
Ames will make one more stab. 

“Empiricism attaches no validity to tir 
old dualism of the natural and the super 
natural, the human and the divine.” Mr. 
Ames can’t deny the natural and human 
and as there is no dualism everything is re 
duecd to what is natural and human if 
the “empirical view” is adopted. No divine 
savior, no revealed will of God, nothing but 
nature and humanity. The world must sur- 
render all the hopes that inspired the apostles 
who preached a risen savior and conqueror 
of the tomb, and drop back and take its 
place in the procession where the world was 
before Christ was first preached as a divine 
redeemer. Mr. Ames agrees to this as wit- 
ness the following: “Therefore we are not 
any longer concerned with the divinity o: 
Carist.” , 

Is this the best the “empirical view” can 
present to a great believing, acting Chris- 
tianity? While sermon number one is re 
markable for what it does not sav, num- 
ber two is remarkable for what it does say. 
While I think Mr. Ames radically wrong 
upon the nature and character of the gospel. 
IT accord to him a sincere and candid spirit. 
He impresses the reader in that way and 
one can not help admiring the evident 


honesty of his attempts to replace the gospel 
with something he thinks is better. 
New York City. 


February 1, 1912 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed di- 








Why I Am Not a Suffragette 
BY AN OHIO WOMAN. ‘ 


If a man does one thing extraordinarily 
well he is called a success. The reason there 
are no more women inventors is obvious. To 
be ranked as a woman of the highest type 
one must be a faithful mother, a wise coun- 
sellor, a competent house-keeper, an agree- 
able leader in society. She cannot concen- 
trate along one line but must to a certain 
extent, be diffusive. Most important things 
are accomplished more effectively by a few 
qualified persons than by the crowd. The 
ballot is of no service to those who know 
not how to use it. Could there be an edu- 
cational qualification for the privilege of 
voting many objections to women voting 
would disappear but why enlarge a privi- 
lege which is already too large? We are un- 
able to deny that certain important duties 
devolve upon women; they cannot escape 
them. Equally important duties devolve up- 
on men. The one is made the interested ob- 
server of the other’s work. Each work is 
incomplete without the other. It is vain to 
question which is the greater work, neither 
is great without the other and each to be 
perfect requires individual concentration. 


Motherhood. 


It is not in the busy marts of trade nor 
amid political harangues that women are 
best fitted for motherhood. It is not so 
much a larger American population we need 
as a better one. Women of refinement, edu- 
cation, wealth must esteem it a duty and a 
great privilege to transmit all these to an- 
other generation. Anything which tends to 
lead the thought of the best women away 
from a path of honor marked out for them 
cannot serve the highest good of society. 
There is a large field open to intelligent 
women in teaching their less fortunate sis- 
ters how to value and how to use mother- 
hood. In the course of evolution we have 
a different 20th century child from that of 
a former age. We must meet him with 
different methods. We cannot control him 
but must teach him the far more difficult 
thing to control himself; must teach him the 
universal law of obedience, a law he must 
learn that applies to all both old and young. 
The mother must meet every act of disobe- 
dience with a loss. No threats but a definite 
loss which the child can perceive. After 
obedience should come the carefully thought 
out reward, some little pleasure well worth 
while. The child thus slowly learns the 
great underlying plan of God’s government. 
The foundation is laid of an upright charac- 
ter. 

Social Duties. 


Then comes the great duty of woman to 
society to make it attractive, to wisely es- 
tablish requirements for admittance therein, 
to tactfully win the weak. In all these 
paths there is a power far beyond any poli- 
tical force. We may have seemed to be 
Writing only of married women. We do not 
hesitate to affirm that marriage is the nor- 
mal state of woman and that any course 
which would tend to lead them away from 
this is to be deprecated. To the single wom- 
an, society offers the same claims as to the 
married. There are no laws which do not 
bear heavily on some shoulders, but they 
are best lightened not by fighting but by 
educating their makers to a higher stand- 
ard of justice and kindness. Woman’s work 
is the more enduring in that it lies at the 
foundation of the whole structure: but it 


is all one work. If each does his own part 
and each encourages the other, seeking 
divine guidance, there will arise a republic 
that cannot be shaken. Let us work then 
side by side comforting and advising one 
the other. It is good for men to extend 
courtesies to women. It is good for women 
to receive them graciously. In the matter 
of school legislation it would seem that 
women should have a voice for they are 
the more intelligent directors of the children, 
but here there can be a division of labor, 
the woman taking the visiting, the men the 
executive part. 
Summary. 

Thus here are my reasons for not being a 
suffragette. First: women already have 
work assigned them which they cannot dele- 
gate to men. Secondly: the ballot seems to 
imply separate: interests and gives an op- 


portunity for differences which ought not 
to exist. Third: woman’s indirect influence 


on the ballot is greater than her direct in- 
fluence can be. If women will stay in and 
work to their utmost the paths to which 
they have an undoubted right splendid re- 
aults will follow and many stars will be in 
their crowns. 


Mrs. Harrison’s Response 

The above article has been sent to this 
department. It is written with conviction 
and ability. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the term “suffragette” is used, be- 
cause in most people’s minds it stands for 
methods of violence, which have never been 
used, or even endorsed, in this country. It 
is an open question whether militant meth- 
ods advance the cause in England, where 
conditions are different from what they are 
here; there has never been any movement 
to resort to them in our land—there seems 
to no use for them. The gains that 
have been made, full suffrage in six states, 
limited suffrage in more than thirty, have 
been accomplished by the written and the 
spoken word—and so far, the pen has been 
mightier than the sword, and the tongue 
than any form of violence. 


be 


A few weeks ago, Mrs. Robert La Follette, 
one of the officers of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, came out in a written 
statement, expressing her disapproval of any 
use of force in the suffrage campaign; and a 
leading New England suffragist, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Howe Hall, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, spoke against militant methods in a 
recent address before a great audience. It 
is to be wished, then, that the term suffragist 
had been used, rather than suffragette, be- 
it carries with it no latent endorse- 
ment of such methods. 


cause 


The arguments against woman suffrage in 
this article are presented under two sub- 
titles, Motherhood and Social Duties. The 
trend of thought seems to be, that because 
the home, the family, and the social life of 
the race are committed to women, therefore 
they should confine themselves exclusively 
to those lines of activity, and leave all public 
and political duties to men. 


From what different angles of vision peo- 
ple may look at the same subject! If 1 


were going to write a plea for woman 
suffrage, I should use as my main argument, 
the responsibility of women to home and to 
society! 

Homes are no longer isolated and inde. 





pendent places, as in more primitive days, 
but under modern conditions there is the 
closest interdependence between home and 
city. AH the essentials for health and 
sanitation and comfort in the modern home 
lead us straight to the city hall; the elec- 
tricity with which we light our houses, the 
gas with which we heat them, the telephone 
by which our daily orders are given, our 
water supply, our sewage disposal—all work 
under franchises or contracts within the gift 
of our city fathers. The taxes we pay on 
those homes are disbursed by our municipal 
officers; if we want streets or sidewalks con- 
structed or repaired, if we wish nuisances 
removed, we must to them to have it 
done. 

The purity of our milk supply, on which 
the very life of the babe in our arms de- 
pends, is regulated by city ordinances, in 
regard to dairies as well as dealers. The 
meat we buy, the food we eat, may be so 
adulterated, that we might say with the 
prophet, “There is death in the pot,” unless 
our state and nation, as well as our city, 
framed and executed pure food laws. 


ri 
go 


Not only the sanitation and food supply 
of our homes lead us straight to the city hall 
and national capital, but the education of 
the child brings us into the very heart of 
politics. Was there ever a more unreason- 
able proposition put up to mothers, than 
to say to them, on the one hand, 

“Woman, it is your glorious privilege to 
bear and rear children——” 

And on the other, 

“At the age of six, these children must be 
taken from you, and put into public schools 
in the management of which you have abso- 
lutely no voice.” 

The fact that already in twenty-nine of our 
states women have school suffrage, shows tnat 
the majority of our people have reached the 
conclusion that it is the logical duty and 
privilege of the mothers of the race to share 
in the control of the schools where their chil- 
dren are educated, 

And is not the moral atmosphere of our 
homes affected by the ideals that obtain in 
the government of our cities? If people of 
dishonest, immoral lives are honored with 
places of trust, if a low ethical standard pre- 
vails in the execution of its laws, a premium 
is put on immorality and dishonesty that 
will be a fatal poison to high ideals of con- 
duet in every home and family in the city. 
In a certain town, the women took a leading 
part in a mass meeting to protest against 
a great public scandal. One of the daily 
papers admonished them that the home was 
woman’s kingdom, and they had better keep 
their fingers out of public affairs. The 
women reported that just because the home 
was their kingdom, therefore they must be 
on the alert for its protection and purity, 
and that public evil, condoned and unre- 
buked, was a mortal thrust at the integrity 
of every home in the city. 

So the very fact of motherhood, and of 
the pre-eminence of home duties, makes it 
imperative on woman that she should be 
vigilant and active in defending both child 
and home from harm. I maintain that tie 
simplest, the most straightforward means 
of home protection, under modern conditions, 
is the expression of one’s own convictions 
at the ballot box; it is more dignified, ana 
therefore more womanly, than trying to in- 
fluence some one else to vote your views; 
that involves asking a favor—and the high- 
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est price any self-respecting person can pay 
for a thing, is t@ ask for it! 

Our friend takes the social duties of 
woman as the second reason for denying 
her the right of suffrage. I assume that by 
the term social duties she does not mean 
merely the usual round of society functions, 
pleasant and profitable as they are, but 
would include in it the whole field of socia: 
service. Social life, in the parlance of today, 
means all the life outside the home—not 
only the mingling with our friends for uplift 
and amusement, but the personal touch with 
any whom we may have the opportunity to 
serve. I regret that the limits of this 
page does not permit an extended treatment 
of this phase of the question, for to many 
noble minds here is the conclusive argument 
for woman suffrage. There are many women, 
of ample means, with husbands and fathers 
to stand between them and the world, who 
have had no experience of the injustice of 
their relations to the state; the appeal for 
suffrage comes to them through the woman 
less happily placed (and the overwhelming 
majority of women belong to that class!) 
who stands face to face with unjust laws, 
and has no one to fight her battles. 

We find the great field of social life about 
us even more intimately connected with gov- 
ernment than the home. The progress made 
by women in education, in industries, the 
larger social freedom they have 
brought with these blessings many problems 
Senator La Follette, in a recent 
addreas, gave the seven millions of wage 
earning women in our land as his reason 
for believing in woman suffrage. 

The young girl, exposed by new conditions 
of life to dangers that we older women never 
faced, needs every safe-guard that law and 
society can throw around her; the white 
slave traffic feeds and fattens on helpless 
and unprotected young womenhood; her own 
sex should be fighting her battles for her— 
and here again, woman suffrage is her most 
effective weapon. And not only the com- 
mercial aspect of vice that we call the whit 
slave traffic, but the whole hideous system of 
evil will be nearing a solution 
when women have a share in making ana 
executing the laws. 


enjoy, 


and wrongs, 


the social 


Letters to the Editors 
(Continued from page 13) 
would take more controversial skill than he 
possesses to overcome s0 great a handicap as 


he has imposed upon himself.” 


A Statement by Charles S. 
Medbury 


My dear Brother Morrison: 
my name in your issue of Jan. 18 is wholly 
unwarranted and I protest against it. The 
shift from Brother Sweeney’s challenge to 
your own setting forth of the issues, rathe: 


-Your use of 


involves than excuses you. 

Che Christian Century in no sense speaks 
for me in these matters and while it may 
not mean much to others, it does mean much 
to me, to have my name used in its columns 
in a way to indicate the support of a propa- 
ganda with which I have no sympathy what- 
Pleasant personal relationships must 
constitute a bar to this 

which I ask 
Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas, S. Meppury. 


ever. 
not be allowed to 
frank expression for space in 
your coming issue. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


January 18, 1912 


Mr. Morrison’s Reply 


My dear Brother Medbury: Yours of the 


18th inst., was received. I regret to dis- 
cover how completely you have miscon- 
ceived The Christian Century’s statement. 


emphatically disowned 


way to indicate the 


We distinctly and 
using your name “in a 


THE CHRISTIAN 


support of a propaganda” with which you 
might have no sympathy. The last words of 
our article, as you will note, specifically 
state that “these names have not been set 
down as endorsing ‘us’ or ‘our views’ of 
our ‘assumptions.’ ” 

It would be nothing less than effrontery to 
cite you or any of our brethren as endorsing 
“us” or our “propaganda,” whatever thav 
may mean. Brother Combs hit it off pretty 
well in his reported remark at Santa Cruz, 
when he said that “it would require a million 
and a quarter of religious weeklies to repre- 
sent us all.” 

But there are certain structural and his- 
toric convictions which all Disciples share in 
common, which make the very substance of 
our thinking and our plea. The Christian 
Century may, no doubt does, differ from you 
and from many others in some points. But 
in. these structural convictions I am sure we 
do not differ. 

I think that Brother Sweeney’s communt- 
eation undermines every distinctive ideal 
which the Disciples cherish. I tried, there- 
fore, to state positively, plainly and in the 
most catholic spirit, certain convictions of 
the Disciples, those, namely, which were in- 
volved in the correspondence with Brotaer 
Sweeney and which I believe our representa- 
tive brethren everywhere will affirm. 

In doing so there was no “shift” of the 
issue. Every alleged “assumption” with 
which Brother Sweeney charged us was in- 
cluded in these affirmations. It would have 
been impossible to cite any of our brethren 
who would “endorse our assumptions.” Had 
we used your name as endorsing anything 
expressed in those terms, we would have de- 
served your resentment. The plain course 
and the only justifiable course was for us 
to lift the issues out of the dust of our dis- 
cussion with Brother Sweeney and re-state 
them in definite propositional form. The 
issues were lifted out of the controversiai 
form; they were not shifted. 

I do not wish to argue the case with you 
nor try to persuade you of any position 
held by The Christian Century. I am 
gravely concerned lest I have done you in- 
justice. This I earnestly assure you will 
cause me great regret. Your vague words 
about my ‘being “involved” rather than “ex- 
cused”—if by those words you mean that 1 
am guilty of moral wrong or personal in- 
sensitiveness I will be truly grateful for 
you to point out in what respect, and will be 
prompt to make reparation by public apology. 
And if you will indicate in what point or 
points our six affirmations misrepresent your 
own convictions I shall be equally prompt to 
set your specific denial before our readers. 
Only you must not ask us to take into print 
a denial of something which we have not 
attributed to you at all! If we have misrep 
resented you, my chagrin and regret will 
only be surpassed by the genuine shock at 
discovering that you doubt or deny any of 
the affirmations which 1 so confidently at- 
tributed to you. ; 

May I not ask you to read again our pre- 
I am sure you will not feel like 
taking exception to them. With sincere af- 
fection, 

Jan, 23. 


cise words? 


CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


Further Letter from Dr. 
Medbury 


My dear Brother Morrison: Yours of the 
23rd in response to mine of the 18th reached 
me last evening. I prepared a telegram in 
response but a second thought made it clear 
that, owing to your delay, there would be 
no chance of reaching you before this week's 
issue and so I withheld the message. 

[I am going to say frankly, Brother Mor- 
rison, that I think you should have given my 
letter place in your columns this week. I did 


” 
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not write you without noting, carefully, all 
your qualifications as to the use of the names 
that appeared in your issue of the 18th. It 
was perfectly clear to me that you evaded 
every technical responsibility. To my think- 
ing, however, this does not alter the fact that 
you were wholly unwarranted in quoting the 
names as you did. The effect would natural- 
ly be, in spite of all your limitations, to line 
us up as a part of the Century constituency 
in relation to issues involved. We must 
either suffer the embarrassment of allowing 
that to be so, when with me it is not at all 
true to the facts, or else we must bear the 
burden of a public disclaimer. It was a bold 
thing to put any men in such a position and 
I count it a real injustice. You surely must 
see that the citation of a long list of names 
at the conclusion of an extended debate could 
but be taken by the general reader as indi 
cating the support on the part of those men, 
of your own positions in the general sweep 
and swing of the argument. 

Now, Brother Morrison, speaking personal 
ly, I am perfectly satisfied that you know, 
and have known all the time, that I am not 
in sympathy with your positions. I feel. 
therefore, that you did wrong in presuming 
so to state the question as to give to anyone 
the thought that in your series of articles 
you had had my support. My name in the 
list may mean little or nothing to those who 
see it there, but it means everything to me 
to have the one name for which I am ac- 
countable to God, used only in those ways 
and places, where, in my own prayerful judg- 
ment, I determine that I wish it to stand. 
Again I ask you to show me the courtesy of 
granting space in your next week’s issue for 
my first letter. If it is then your pleasure 
to quote your letter in response, you will 
please also give place to this word. Beyond 
that I have nothing to say and nothing to 
ask. I have no thought of entering into a 
discussion but I am certainly within bounds 
when claiming the right to direct the use of 
my own name. Very sincerely yours, 

January 25, 1912. Chas. S. Medbury. 


The Christian Century’s Com- 
ment 


The Christian Century would rather err by 
doing injustice to itself than by running a 
chance of doing an injustice to Dr. Medbury. 
To publish his denial of something we did 
not attribute to him and which no disin- 
terested reader would gather from our words 
is for The Christian Century to do itself in- 
justice. Had Dr. Medbury indicated in what 
respect we had misrepresented him, or that 
our statements were not true to his under- 
standing of the Disciples’ conviction, it would 
have been our duty humbly to apologize for 
our error. But he takes no exception to the 
plain definite things we did say on behalf of 
the Disciples, and which we said he and a 
half-hundred other representative men whose 
names we gave, would endorse. 

What these statements were we may briefly 
repeat here. We affirmed (1) that the 
Disciples believe that Presbyterian, Congre- 
gationalist and Methodist churches are 
churches of Christ, (2) that the members of 
these churches are members of the Church of 
Christ, (3 )that the Disciples know of mo 
other way of admission into the Church of 
Christ except by being baptized into it, (4) 
that Disciples believe that baptism as ad- 
ministered by these churches actually inducts 
men into the Church of Christ. (5) that Dis 
ciples do not believe that baptism is a physi- 
eal act, and (6) that immersion only should 
be practiced in the administration of baptism 
as a loving testimonial to Christ and a means 
to Christian unity. 

It was in respect to these specific affirma 
tions concerning Disciple opinion that we 
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referred to Dr. Medbury for endorsement. No 
other views of ours were involved. Ques 


tions of theology, of biblical criticism, and of | 


the practice of Christian union about which 
there is difference of opinion amongst us were 
not included in these affirmations, nor were 
they involved in the “sweep and swing” of the 
discussion with Dr. Sweeney. 

It was farthest from our purpose to “line 
up” this list of over fifty men “as a part of 
the Century constituency” whatever Brother 
Medbury can mean by that. To impute to us 
such a purpose becomes ridiculous as soon as 
the personnel of the list is examined. 

The list was selected almost at random, and 
would be ,deseribed by any one as “con- 
servative.” 

We had no more hesitation in appealing 
to Dr. Medbury—or any representative Dis- 
ciple—in support of these specific affirma 
tions than we would have in calling upon 
him to support a declaration that the Dis- 
ciples believed in the divinity of Christ, or 
in chronicling a piece of news in connection 
with Dr. Medbury’s church in Des Moines. 
These are not partisan issues. They are 
fundamental to the Disciples’ whole enter- 
prise. Dr. Sweeney’s views do not -repre- 
sent the Disciples. They do not represent 
Dr. Medbury. Whatever is to be said about 
other views advocated by The Christian Cen- 
tury these six theses affirmed by us do rep- 
resent the Disciples and we find not a hint 
in Dr. Medbury’s letters to indicate that 
they do not represent him also. 

We believe that had he not misapprehend- 
ed our language, he would have joined his 
voice with the host of others who have al- 
ready written us decisively approving our 
repudiation of a position which excludes 
from the Church of Christ all save those 
whose baptism was administered by immer- 
sion. 


A Statement from W. F. 
Richardson 


Dear Bro. Morrison:—My attention 
been called to the fact that you have used 
my name, with those of other pastors, in 
The Christian Century of January 18, as 
endorsing your six “statements” on the ques- 
tion of the validity of the practice of other 
religious bodies in sprinkling infants and 
adults, as Christian baptism. Permit me to 
say that I disagree with you in that posi- 
tion, and hold, as I ever have held, that the 
only baptism taught in the New Testament. 
or that the Church of Christ is authorized 
to administer, is the immersion of a penitent 
believer in Jesus Christ; and that the sur- 
est and shortest way to accomplish Chris- 
tian unity is for the people who adopted 
that as their special mission in the world 
to adhere to their heretofore uniform prac- 
tice, and continue to build up congregations 
which shall be, to the divided church and the 
alienated world, an object lesson of faithful 
obedience to the great Head of the Church, 
in the matter of his appointed ordinances. 
I can see no possible result of the continued 
agitation of this question among our 
churches than increasing alienation and bit- 
terness among brethren. 

Kansas City. We 


has 


“ 


F. RICHARDSON. 


[The above communication comes from W. 
F. Richardson at the moment of going to 
press, with the request that it be published 
in this issue. This we are glad to do, without 
comment, save to call his attention and that 
of our readers to the fact that The Christian 
Century has not affirmed and does not hold 
that “the practice of other religious bodies 


in sprinkling infants and adults” is valid 
Christian baptism. With the remainder of 


the 
virtual ac- 


Mr. Richardson’s statement concerning 
practice of immersion we are in 
eord.—[The Eprrors, } 
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State of Illinois in which it is published. It 


CukRisTIan CENTURY maintain a state office at 


of Christian werk in the state. 
National Bank Building, Springfield. 
Chicago office. 








Illinois Department 
State Office, 24 Illinois National Bank Bldg., Springfield 


Tus Curistian Century is @ national religious paper published by the Disciples of Christ 
in the interests of Christian unity and the Kingdom of God. While its circulation is nation- 
wide and impartially distributed among all the states, it recognizes a special obligation to the 


in Illinois by publishing its-significant church news, by interpreting its religious life and by 
promoting the ideals of the Disciples within its borders. 


the purpose of the state editor to study the whole field of Illinois, visiting all the churches, 
reporting his observations and pointing the churches to ever higher ideals. 
workers are requested to co-operate by regularly sending items of news, clippings from local 
papers, parish papers, weekly leaflets, occasional paragraphs of sermons and any other informa- 
tion that will give to the state editor all the data for reporting and interpreting the progress 
All communications to the editor may be addressed, 24 Illinois 
All business communications should be addressed to the 


desires particularly te serve the cause of Christ 


To this end the publishers of Tus 
Springfield, the capita] and central city. It is 


Pastors and church 











Kinmundy Church is in a revival meeting, 
being led by T. A. Lindenmeyer. 


D. H. Shanklin, of Normal, is holding a 
revival meeting at Athens. with good congre- 
gations hearing his message. 


Evangelist Irwin and wife are in a meeting 
at Emden, assisting Joel Burgess. There 
had been fifteen additions at last report. 


The meeting at Flora, conducted by H. M. 
Barnett and Irl Sidwell and wife, has resulted 
in six additions'on profession of faith. 


At last report there were three additions on 
profession of faith at Shelbyville in the meet- 
ing be held by Evangelist F. F. Walters. 


In a meeting at Bowen, where Sword and 
Kay are assisting the pastor, C. R. Gains, 
there were four additions at last report. 


C. W. Freeman is the man of affairs in 
the church at West Frankfort, Ill. Elkville, 
Ill., is trying to lure him there at the present. 


Nineteen additions is the latest report from 
the Bennett and Castle meeting at Noble, 
which was two weeks old. The pastor is M. 
O. Dutcher. 


r 


At Macomb, where Allen T. Shaw has been 
pastor for only a few months, there were 
ten additions to the church at regular serv- 
ices on Sunday, January 14. 


District Worker J. D. Williams is holding a 
revival meeting at Ray. There have been 
nine additions, with six of these by baptism. 
There is a growing interest in the meeting. 


E. U. Smith concluded a meeting at Wind- 
sor the middle of January, which resulted in 
five additions. The meeting lasted for only 
two weeks. 


Centralia, Ill., is moving to the front, with 
Leroy Huff as their genial and efficient minis- 
ter. Chas. E. Smith recently addressed a 
men’s banquet there. 


Waynesville Church, where F. L. Davis 
labors, had forty-nine additions last year 
and the church raised for missions and cur- 
rent expenses $2,084. 


J. Newton Cloe, pastor at Mt. Pulaski, be- 
gan last Sunday a revival meeting for his 
home congregation, with the assistance of a 
singing evangelist. 


In a meeting which continued for twelve 
days at Allenville, conducted by Major Grif- 
fith and wife, there were twenty-nine addi- 
tions and the congregations are much too 
large for the house. 


The treasurer of Benton Church, John 
Davidson, reports that Benton church closed 
the last year’s record with all bills paid. 
Theo. F. Hall is their minister and 
worker. 


is a 


R. L. Cartwright and the church at Green- 
view are having the assistance of C. L. Organ 
and wife in a revival, with four additions 


near the outset of the meeting, and an in- 
creasing interest. 


The church at Elkville is without a pastor 
since the resignation of W. F. Mott, who is 
leaving to accept a call to a congregation in 
Mississippi. 


The most recent report from the meeting 
at East Side Church, Decatur, showed a total 
of fourteen additions, with the meeting to 
continue several days. The evangelists are 
Hill and Knowles. 


Victor Dorris, who has not for some time 
been doing the work of an evangelist, is re- 
ported to be holding a meeting for Fourth 
Church, Danville, our youngest congregation 
in that city. 


North Salem, Ind., has borrowed one of our 
best Illinois men, R. H. Robertson of Shelby- 
ville. Mr. Robertson was twice pastor at 
DuQuoin and is greatly beloved by those whu 
know him. 


The church at Rossville is having merited 
success under the ministry of D. D. Dick. 
The present building is to be repaired soon, 
and the congregation is now busy liquidating 
its indebtedness on the parsonage. 


J. J. Harris has closed his services with 
the church at Tamaroa and the church 
at Friendship, not far away, takes that part 
of his time. Friendship Church was recently 
reorganized by Brother Harris and’ is now 
loing nicely. 


The congregation at Pekin, where 0. C 
Bolman preaches, is not privileged to meet in 
its own edifice, on account of damage which 
was done recently by fire. Probably not be- 
fore the last of February will it be repaired 
and ready for occupancy. 


The pastor at DeLand, George W. Wise, 
has resigned and will be ready for a new 
pastorate the first of May. During his pas 
torate the congregation has built an exten- 
sive addition to the church edifice, which cost 
more than $4,000, and during the year the 
congregation raised $6,700. 


Watseka Church, where Elmore Sinclair 
ministers, raised for all purposes last year 
$3,746. The pastor officiated at thirty-eight 
funerals and twenty-nine weddings, and there 
were added to the church sixty-three. Mr. 
Sinclair is on his fourth year as pastor of 
this church. 


B. L. Wray, of Kansas City, with the 
assistance of J. J. Bell and Mrs. C. F. Oliver, 
is in a union revival meeting at Flanagan 
with large numbers of people hearing them 
nightly. There were twenty-four additions 
near the first part of the meeting. Mr. Wray 
is an evangelist in the employ of The Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society. The pas- 
tor at Flanagan is E. E. Hartley. 

Du Quoin has recently become a Living 


Link for Eureka College besides having made 
an offering to Moninger Memorial Bible Chair 
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A Brotherhood has been 
forty men on charter 
prevails. Increase of 


in Bethany College. 
organized with 
list and enthusiasm 
men at Sunday School and other services is 


over 


noticeable. One baptism recently ; 


Springfield, C. W. B. M. 
The annual 
address was delivered by Charles T. Paul, ot 
the Missionary Training School of Indianap- 
olis. A large company of people listened to 
lr. Paul’s more than an hour in 
length, with interest. Mr. Paul 
has the stateman’s point of view of the mis- 
China as the 


At First Church, 


Day was celebrated January 21 


address 
profound 
sionary enterprise. He used 
basis of his address to reveal the commer 
cial, social, political, and educational effect of 
addition to the 


missions, in transforming 





Paul, 


Woman's Society at 


Charles 7 


who spoke tor 


Professor missionary 
scholar 


Springfield recently. 


iuman life among the 
experience in that 
illustrative mate- 
platform 


power of the gospel on 
brief 


unusual 


heathen. His own 
afforded 
modest but 


country 
rial, ana his forceful 
manner, with a very obvious religious bear- 


unusual impressiveness to every 
Not in many a day 


addressed one of 


ing, gave 
utterance of the speaker 
has a missionary speaker 
the Springfield churches with a more cordial 
and responsive hearing. The National C. W. 
ht. M. is most fortunate in having such a man 
in its employ for the Training School, and the 
entire Brotherhood is to be congratulated for 
x man of such breadth and scholarship to 
mingle with and represent us among the mis- 
leaders in other denominations. 


sionary 

W. F. Mott, who has done such a splendid 
work at Elkville, has just gone to Tupelo, 
Miss. He stayed for the annual roll call at 


his old field. 
bringing friends and old-time neighbors back 
home for recreation and spiritual profit. 
Speeches by W. F. Mott, C. W. Freeman, C. 
E. Smith and Brother A. K. Adcock gave one 
of his delightful scripture recitations as a 


It was a most enjoyable affair, 


fitting close of the speech making 


In the revival meeting at West Side Church, 
Springfield, in which the pastor is assisted 
by J. M. Rudy, there had been nine addi- 
tions up to the middle of the third week 
The congregations have been steadily in- 
creasing since the modification of the weather 
Mr. Rudy has spoken to a large company of 
men at the Y. M. C. A., and several 
Without 


exception, his messages are being most cor- 


union 


times at noon-day shop meetings 


dially received, 


F. B. Thomas and his church at Mattoon 
are planning for a new building to properly 
care for the large congregation and Sunday 
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school at that place. The present plans look 
toward the building of a structure to cost 
about $40,000, which will enable carrying 
forward certain institutional features. This 
church last fall had a large revival meeting 
held by its pastor, in which more than a hun- 
dred persons were brought into the member- 
ship of the church. 


Reports indicate that Christopher church 
progresses steadily under the enthusiastic 
leadership of W. O. S. Cliffe and wife. Du 
Quoin Church clerk frequently transfers mem- 
bers to the Christopher jurisdiction and fre- 
quently gets members from their bailiwick. 
This illustrates how all churches would make 
up for their losses by removal, did they es- 
tablish churches practicable 
throughout their district and would conserve 
a great number for service and their ultimate 


wherever 


salvation. 


H. H. Jenner, whose resignation from 
Stuart Street Chirch, Springfield, was noted 
in last week’s Christian Century, has ac- 
cepted a call to Long Point church, one of 
the strongest churches among the smaller 
towns in the state. He will begin his work 
in the new pastorate the first Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Jenner goes to his new field from 
an experience in the city and the small town, 
and with an ideal for the church which is 
bound to make him an effective factor in 
helping to solve some of the problems of the 
for solution 


country church, being stressed 


among the leading denominations today. 
g g 


At First Church, Springfield, the congrega- 
tion last year received offerings amounting to 
$7,920 for all purposes, of which amount 
$2,189 was for missions and benevolence. 
There were thirty-five additions to the mem- 
bership. The new edifice now under process 
of construction will be dedicated the first of 
May. The interior is now being finished, 
windows being placed, plastering done, and 
the ceiling wood-work almost completed. The 
pastor is F. W. Burnham. 


\ reception, in honor of the tenth wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar D. Jones, 
was held in the parlors of First Church, 
Bloomington, recently. The church parlors 
were beautifully decorated, and refreshments 
were served in the dining room. The pastor 
and his wife were assisted in receiving by 
members of the official board and their wives. 
During the afternoon, from two to six, it is 
that over fifteen hundred guests were 
received,‘among which were all the ministers 
and their wives, including—let it be reported 
quietly—a Jewish rabbi and several priests 
of the various Catholic parishes. A tin box, 
containing $128 in silver, was presented to 
the popular minister and wife. On the box 
was the following inscription: 


said 


To help the celebration 
Of this ten years’ blest relation, 

And to make it somewhat happier than 
Otherwise might have been, 

Your entire congregation, 
To show their appreciation, 

Are handing you this little box of tin. 


Clyde Darsie has been pastor of Central 
Church, Jacksonville, for only a few weeks. 
The annual report of this church for last 
year that than $10,000 was 
raised for all purposes, of which amount 
$2,335 was for missions and benevolence. 
The congregation had in its treasury $355, 
after all bills were paid. 


showed more 


There is an in- 
debtedness on the building of only $1,500, 
part of which is provided for. During the 
last year there were sixty-one additions to 
the church, all of whom were received during 
the regular services. The Sunday-school has 
an average attendance of 411, and a South 
Side Mission is conducted, which had an at- 
tendance of 35. It is questioned if the 
record of this church, for the proportion of 
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its membership enlisted in bearing the finan- 
cial obligations, can be exceeded or even 
duplicated by the larger churches of our 
brotherhood. The report shows more than 
one thousand contributing members. A for- 
eign missionary meeting will be held in this 
church February 23 by Secretary E. W. Allen, 
H. P. Shaw, and Dr. Hedges. 





Secretary’s Letter. 








J. E. Stout is having a fine meeting at 
Odin. There were twenty-eight added up to 
the 2lst, amd the house crowded. The church 
will be reorganized and a preacher employed. 

J. D. Williams closed a good meeting at 
Ray with sixteen additions; men’s class or- 
ganized and officers elected. The Sunday- 
School reached almost a hundred. 

Evangelist C. L. Urgan is assisting R. L. 
Cartwright in a meeting at Greenview. We 
will look for great resulta. 

G. W. Morton reports four additions an 
a recent Lord’s day at Beardstown and the 
work moves on. 

Major Griffith held a fine meeting at 
Allenville, thirty-four up to the 18th. He 
will begin « meeting at Etna the 28th. He 


is enthusiastic for the Front Rank move- 
ment. 
The Irwins are m a meeting at Emden 


The business 
eV ening, 


and the crowds are very large. 
closing at 7:00 
which never was done there before. 

The Yeuell meeting at the 
Church, Bloomington, is getting under good 
headway and there were a number of addi- 
tions Sunday. 


houses are each 


Centennial 


The following churches have lined up for 
the Front Rank standard since last report: 
Rock Island, Mulkeytown, Belle Plain, 
Howett St., Peoria, Catlin, Dahlgren, Allen- 
ville, Carmi, Kankakee, Sheldon, and Ancona. 
These all say they will make a heroic effort 
to reach the standard. The effort is sure to 


arouse new interest and result 


in good. 





Rev. E. W. Allen, who resigns secretary- 
ship of Foreiqn Society to become pastor of 


Central Church, Decatur. 


We understand E. W. Allen has accepted 


a call to the Central church, Decatur, to 
begin March 1. 
J. T. Alsup, of Vienma, slipped over into 


Missouri and held a good meeting at New 
Hamptan with 36 additions. He served 
this church for seven years and it was most 
pleasant to renew old acquaintances. 

Sorry to learn that the church building at 
Camp Point burned to the ground on the 
13th. Bro. Reynolds says they will build 4 
modern house soon as the weather will permit. 
He is not at all discouraged. In the long 
run it will prove to be « blessing in disguise. 
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T. A. Lindenmeyer of Salem is in a meet- 
ing at Kinmuindy with good prospects. 

A. O. Hargis writes that the Lord is 
greatly blessing his work at West Point— 
fifteen additions in the last six weeks. 

The church at Deer Creek has asked L. 
H. Hooe to remain with them another year 
and he has accepted. They are planning 
some big things and if their plans carry 
we will look for splendid results. He has 
great audiences every Sunday. 

C. R. Piety is encouraged with the out- 
look at Sheldon. He says they will soon be 
a “Front Ranker.” 

Bro. Jas. G. Brayfield of Sunfield is doing 
some work among several weak 
churches in Perry county. There is a great 
need of men to do that kind of work and 
we wish Brother Brayficli every success. 

The church at Brownstown recently set 
apart to the ministry Brother Sherman 
Neathery and he is ready for work. Call 


good 


him. 

Cc. W. Cummings of Knoxville has accepted 
a call to Ipava to begin Feb. 11. 

L. A. Chapman gives a cheery report ol 
the work at Carmi. They have paid $1,000 
on their church debt and have another $1,- 
000 almost ready. That will leave only $1,- 
500, and they are determined to raise that 
this summer. 

Good meetings are in progress at Clinton 
and Le Roy. 

Roby Orahood of Cooksville is available 
for ‘preaching points within reach of his 
home town. He is in business but will 
preach regularly if there is a demand for 
Call him. 

It is a very encouraging thing to us that 
so many churches have, just in the last few 
weeks, written us making inquiries con- 
cerning preachers they think of employing. 
With our extensive records which we have 
been gathering for a dozen years our office 
is exceptionally well prepared to give in 
formation concerning men, and churches as 
well. Write us freely concerning preachers 
and churches. 

And we do need that offering for state 
Look after it soon as_ possible, 
please. Make it as large as you can, too, 
You know the success of our work depends 
upon the funds entrusted to this cause. Let 
us hear from you with a check. That counts. 


his services. 


missions. 


J. FRED JONES, Field Secretary. 
W. D. DeEweess, Office Secy.-Treas. 
Bloomington. 





Eureka College 





Acting President A. C. Gray has supplied 
several Sundays for the Central Christian 
Church of Decatur. The ehurch has been 
without a minister since the departure of 
Brother O. W. Lawrence. 


Eureka always: has a_ splendid lecture 
course. By working the thing thoroughly, 


we are able to offer course tickets for $1.00. 
The third number of our annual lecture 
course will be January 30. The Schubert 
Quartette will furnish a high grade musical 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, of Chicago, will 
deliver the Founders’ Day address for Eu- 
reka College this year. Founders’ Day is 
Feb. 6. At this time also a reception will 
be given President C. E. Underwood. 

President Chas. E. Underwood will de- 
liver the Education Day address in Eureka 
the first Sunday in February. Education 
Day has been postponed on account of the 
Special ten days’ campaign of Miss Miner in 
Eureka, February 1-10. 

Saturday evening, January 20, Eureka had 





one of the best musical entertainments that 
has come our way for some time. It was 
given by Theobaldi, assisted by Miss Keller, 
pianiste, and Mrs. Weaver, soloist. In the 
introduction to the public we find the fol- 
lowing words of commendation of Theobaldi: 
“Theobaldi, Chamber Musician to the Im- 
perial Families of Russia, Sweden and Den- 
mark, and appearing by royal command be- 
fore King Edward, Emperor William II, 
and King Humbert of Italy, has been sig- 
nally honored by the courts at which he 
has played. Of sixty-two gold medals and 
court decorations, however, he values none 
more highly than that of the Order of Osirius 
which was bestowed by King Humbert of 
Italy. This decoration consists of the Ital- 
ian crown in gold, replete with diamonds 
jeweled cross of gold and 
enamel is pendant. Despite its -great in: 
trinsic value Theobaldi treasures it chiefly 
recalls; he having 


from which a 


for the associations it 
been presented with it at the close of the 
great Roman Congress in 1896.” 

The Eureka College basket ball team 
played with the team from Lincoln College 
of Lincoln, Ill., in our gymnasium recently. 
Our boys lost the game by only two points. 

The debating team of Eureka College is 
making very thorough preparation for the 
debate with Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
of Peoria some time soon. A debate was 
held with this institution last year. If om 
boys do not win, they will at least make 
it interesting for their opponents. 

It is too early to tell what Education 
Day will mean for Eureka College this year, 
but reports from various sources have given 
us encouragement in the matter. We are 
especially urging the Living Link this year. 
Last year we had nine Living Links. This 
year we expect to have at least twelve. Miss 
Miner has already reported five Living Links, 
four of which are new. 

One of the encouraging features of the 
attendance in Eureka College this year is 
the ‘noticeable increase in the college proper. 
We have the largest Freshman class we have 
had for years. In the changing educational] 
conditions we feel we are better prepared 
to meet the issues than we have ever been. 

It has been the custom of the Senior class 
in Eureka College each year, for severat 
years, to establish a memorial of some char- 
acter. The class this year has acted wisely. 
Our athletic park needs a complete owerhaul- 
ing. The Senior class has this work in hand. 
Already $250 has been raised and deposited 
in the bank. This will not complete the 
work, but others will help out. It is more 
important to start a big thing and inspire 
others to complete it than it is to complete 
a smal] task. We expect before commence- 
ment as a result of this movement by the 
Senior class, to have our athletic park in 
good shape. 

We are constantly spending money on 
Lida’s Wood, our girls’ home. But one thing 
that has handicapped us in this matter is 
that we have been compelled to pay $32.50 
a month out of the room rent on building 
and loan. The building and loan was paid 
off a few days ago and from now on this 
money can go into the improvement of the 
Wood. There are some other movements 
looking toward refurnishing and otherwise 
improving the It will only take a 
small amount of money to have everything 
in A 1 shape. 


wood. 


In the last news letter we reported the 
endowment of Eureka College a little less 
than it should be. After all debts were paid 
and the money given to endowment was 


turned over to the endowment and inveat- 
ment committee, we discovered that we had 
an even $170,000 in our permanent endow- 
ment fund. 


EH. H. Perers: 
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The Best 


The Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 are in The 
Life of Christ. You 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de p art- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition has just been 
issued to meet the 
great demand. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 


700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
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Church Life 











L. H. Stine goes from Aberdeen, Miss., to 
Boston, Mass. 


Chas. A. Slack has accepted the pastorate 
at Eau Claire, Michigan. 


G. J. Massey is supplying the pulpit at 
Ionia, Mich. 


J. W. Marshall will begin a meeting shortly 
with the church at Humeston, Iowa. 


Leon L. Myers reports fifty-three acces- 
sions to the church at Sheridan, Oregon. 


Thos. A. Poppelwell reports four additions 
at Arkansas City, Kan. 


Paul Preston reports at Van West, Ia., 
closing Jan. 14 with twenty-six additions. 


A. C. Stewart, pastor of Bower, Neb., 
church, has gone to Green, Iowa, as pastor. 


J. P. Childs recently held a meeting at 
Parker, Kan., where thirty-five additions re- 
sulted. 


Geo. L. Snively will hold a meeting some- 
time in February in the new $50,000 church 
in Boise, Idaho. 


Allan T. Gordon, pastor at Niles, O., re 
ports a meeting with home forces, continuing 
six weeks, with fifty-six additions. 


P. H. Mears, of Columbia, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of First Church, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Wm. J. Leonard was ordained to the min- 
istry by James Small and H. E. Van Horn, 
during the meeting at Des Moines, on Jan. 14. 


W. H. Hancock of Atchison, Kan., is assist- 
ing his brother, who is pastor at Second 
Christian Church, Hannibal, Mo., in a meeting. 


F. B. Titus, of Falls City, Ore., after two 
veara service there, will close his labors the 
last of this month. 


A “following up” campaign is on at Se- 
attle, Wash., since the Gypsy Smith revival 
there. The object is to find and hold as many 
as possible of those who signed cards. 


Morgan will conduct a revival at 
Church with home 
He is doing 


G. W. 
East Eugene, Oregon, 
forces, beginning on the 2\st. 


zor xd work there. 


W. H. Scrivener wili begin serving the 
Budd Park Church, of Kansas City, on March 
1, going from Third Church, Topeka, Kan., 
where he has been pastor for three years. 


H. F. Barstow, formerly minister at Rose- 
berry. Idaho, has taken the work at Couer 
d’Alene, Idaho, being now on the ground im 
active service. ° 

A. D. Skaggs is assisting N. M. Field and 
wife in a meeting at Zillah, Wash. With nine 
inches of snow and the mercury playing hide- 
and-seek with zero, the meeting moves on. 


J. L. Thompson, of Greely, Colo., writes that 
there are several pulpits vacant in his vicin- 
ity, to which he would be glad to send the 
names of persons interested. 


W. A. Haynes, Mineral Wells, Texas, writes 
that the health of his family is so much 
better that he is planning to re-enter the 
evangelistic field. 


W. H. Book has called a meeting of the 
pastors of Southern Indiana, to meet in 
Columbus, Ind., to form an organization that 
will meet monthly to discuss topics of in- 
terenty = --e—-+ ee et een arte 
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W. F. Mott has begun work for the church 
at Tupelo, Miss., going from Elkville, Il. 


William M. Mayfield has begun with the 
West Side Church in Kansas City, Mo., hav- 
ing been pastor for some time at Butler, Mo. 


Samuel Gregg has closed his evangelistic 
work for a while owing to the condition of 
his wife’s health. We understand he will 
preach at Culver, Oregon. 


The church at Newark, O., is planning for 
an evangelistic meeting to begin the first 
Sunday in February. I. J. Spencer will do 
the preaching. 


Geo. H. Morrison, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Abiline, Tex., has resigned 
to accept a call to Haskell, Tex. Mr. Morrison 
has been at Abiline four years. 


The Disciples of South Lincoln, Neb., have 
been considering uniting with the Plymouth 
Congregational brethren of their section of 
the city. 

M. L. Sorey will leave the church at Dodge 
City, Kan., to take the pastorate at Emporia. 
Mr. Sorey has done a good work at Dodge 
City where he has labored for the past four 
years. 

The dedication of the Burlington, Ia., 
church will be held on Feb. 4. B.S. Denny, 
state secretary, will preach the sermon and 
Mr. Witchin, the pastor, plans a meeting 
immediately following the dedication. 


The church at Howard Lake, Minn., in co- 
operation with two other points near by de- 
sires to secure a pastor at once. A promising 
field. Please correspond with Mrs. F. E. 
Latham, Howard Lake, Minn. 


H. D. Smith, Hopkinsville, Ky., asks us to 
say that a board and tuition scholarship in 
McLean College, situated at Hopkinsville, can 
be had by a young man who is able and 
willing to give his services on Sundays to 
small churches in Western Kentucky. 


W. C. Payne of Lawrence, Kans., is touring 
Kansas in the interests of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement. He expects to 
visit about fifty churches on his tour which 
will last well into March. 


A. E. Robinson, new pastor of the church 
at Middlesboro, Ky., has been granted a ler-ve 
of absence till April 1, in order to allow him 
to attend the session of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, of* which he is a member from Lee 
county. 


At a meeting composed of four delegates 
from the Christian, Congregational, Metho- 
dist, and Evangelical churches at Oakland, 
Ia., it was decided to hold union evangelis- 
tic services in the near future. 


First Church, Sacramento, Calif., was the 
scene of a novel meeting on Jan. 24. The 
Women’s Council of Sacramento secured the 
church for a “registration tea,” at which 
200 newly enfranchised women voters en- 
rolled as voters. 


C. A. Brady, who resigned at Canton, Pa., 
to accept the position of secretary of State 
Missions for New York, has been succeeded 
by H. W. Caldwell, who leaves the pastorate 
at Philadelphia, Kensington church, where he 
has been for two and a half years. 


The annual convention of the Christian 
churches of the Panhandle district was held 
Jan. 15, with the First Christian Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. W. H. Fields, pastor at 
Wheeling was the host of the convention 
and delivered the address of welcome. 


R. R. Bulgin, 33 Union Trust Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., will gladly answer inquiries 
about Bethany Beach, Delaware, where the 
Disciples have an Auditorium and where many 
have..built cottages. The place is described 
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as a splendid summer resort. 


C. 8. Needham, who is assuming the pastor- 
ate at Los Gatos, Calif., and Lewis A. Pier, 
who goes to Palo Alto from Los Gatos, were 
tendered a joint reception on Jan. 13. 


John L. Brandt, pastor of First Church, St. 
Louis, has decided to install a moving pic- 
ture machine as an aid in the work of the 
church in the congested district to which the 
church seeks to minister. 


H. T. Martin will begin preaching for the 
church at Milton, Kentucky next Sunday. 
Mr. Martin has been one of the Sunday-school 
evangelists for Eastern Kentucky, a position 
which he leaves to take up the regular work 
as pastor. 


Victor M. Dorris has resigned his work at 
Davenport, Wash. During the sixteen montns 
of service there he preached 124 sermons, de- 
livered five other addresses, made 408 calls 
and received twenty-six into the church. 


E. G. Hamilton, who did a splendid work at 
Delta, Ohio, and who was minister at Van 
Wert during the past year, has taken the 
work at the Grandview Avenue church at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


At the annual banquet at First Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., the report of the treasurer 
showed a total of $13,862. The pastor, R. F. 
Thrapp addressed the meeting as did the 
assistant pastor, Russell E. Booker. 


J. H. Goldner has just finished the twelfth 
year of his ministry with the Euclid Avenue 
church of Cleveland, Ohio. As a mark of ap- 
preciation the congregation recently voted 
him a three months’ vacation during which 
time he will visit Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Three men of Freemason St. church, Nor- 
folk, Va., offered to give $25,000 for a new 
building provided the congregation will raise 
a like amount. The conditions have been ac- 
cepted and committees appointed to raise the 
money. 


The Madisonville, 0., church, where H. F. 
Rector is pastor, will dedicate their new build- 
ing on Feb. 11, Geo. L. Snively preaching the 
dedication sermon. The building stands in 
the corner of a square in which is located the 
high school building. The new church will 
cost $16,000. 


The church at Berkeley, Calif., where H. J. 
Loken is pastor, has had a good year. There 
have been thirty-one baptisms and a net 
increase in the membership of the church of 
sixty-two. The total enrollment is 424. The 
total offerings for the year amounted to 
$6,142, of which $366 was for missions. 


John Ray Ewers is president of the union 
ministerial association of Pittsburgh with 
526 ministers of the city in its membership. 
This association proposes to have a _ paid 
secretary and to organize religious activities 
with the same thoroughness that charity work 
is organized. To this end they are appro- 
priating a budget of $6,000. 


E. L. Powell and N. P. Simpson were 
speakers in a meeting at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 
15, held to inaugurate preparations for the 
National Convention, which meets next Octo- 
ber. The central location ought to insure a 
great gathering. They are planning for 
30,000. 


L. W. Spayd, who preaches for the Chris- 
tion churches, Boone Grove and Adam’s, in 
Porter county, Ind., begins a meeting in the 
Adam’s church, Jan. 28, with Mrs. Maude 
Miley as singing evangelist. Mr. Spayd says 
she has an exceptionally fine voice for sole 
work and is also a good choir trainer and 
leader. Her address is Shreve, Ohio. 
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Geo. L. Snively will dedicate the new 
$18,000 church at Portland, Ind., on Feb. 18. 


S. Walton Fay, pastor at Valley Junction, 
Ia., has been granted a leave of absence 
for two months, with full pay to allow him 
to go to England and bring his family to 
America. This action came as a surprise to 
the pastor who had not thought it possible 
‘to make the trip so soon. It was a beautiful 
expression of brotherly love. 


T. S. Hansaker, pastor at Hood River, 
Oregon, has resigned the pastorate to enter 
the evangelistic field. His headquarters will 
be at Walla Walla. At a recent banquet, 
when the sum of $2,400 was raised to carry 
on the local church work for the ensuing year. 
it was announced that the church had had in 
the past year 150 additions. 


L. D. Anderson, pastor at Palestine, Texas, 
has been called to the First Christian Church 
at Ft. Worth, one of the most important 
churches in the state. Mr. Anderson has beeu 
more than eight years at Palestine and has 
done a great work there. The congregation 
refused to accept his resignation, but de- 
ferred to his wishes at last and appointed a 
committee to secure another pastor. 


The annual report of the work of the Kirk- 
wood Ave., Church at Bloomington, Ind., 
shows a total of $8,430 raised, of which $779 
was given for missions and benevolences. The 
attendance of the Sunday-school averaged 
throughout the year 259 and their total of- 
fering was $198. The C. W. B. M., has a 
membership of sixty-seven and raised $319. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society made $670. 


The annual report of the church at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where L. G. Batman ministers, 
hows that they raised $6,968 during the 
vear, which w as a gain of over $450 over the 
previous year. A notable feature of the re- 
port is the growth in attendance of the Sun- 
day-school for the past two years. In 1909 
it was 174, in 1910, 254, while in 1911 the 
attendance averaged for the year 420. 


James Small, the well known evangelist is 
going to England to do evangelistic work. 
The English brethren have been clamoring 
for more of the fruits of their ministry as 
many of the young English preachers have 
decided to stay in America, Mr. Small was 
converted in London, under the preaching 
of W. T. Moore and will be able to do much 
good back home. 


There is an increasing tendency on the 
part of the churches to render more service 
to the community by opening the doors at 
other times than the regular services. Cath- 
olic and Episcopal churches are open during 
the whole day and many a protestant has 
enjoyed a season of rest and meditation and 
prayer within them. P. J. Rice prints on the 
Calendar that the El Paso, Tex., church will 
he open from 8 to 6, for all who will come 
in to read and rest and pray. 


Claude E. Hill, pastor at Valparaiso, Ind., 
began a series of meetings on Sunday, Jan. 1, 
assis ted by P. M. Kendall. The work of the 
church at Valparaiso, is highly prosperous. 
There are 1,347 members now, a net gain for 
the vear of 115. The Sunday-school has 531 
members. In a financial way, the church is 
prosperous, giving $300 to the work in Gary 
und $740 for missions. The total contri- 
butions amounted to $8,945. 


The consolidation service, uniting the two 
New York city congregations into the Cen- 
tral Church, with Dr. J. M. Philputt as pas- 
tor, was held on Jan. 14. Sixty-four came in 
the group from Lenox Ave., and the en- 
thusiasm of the new movement was most 
gratifying. P. C. Macfarlane is a member of 
the new congregation. It is believed that 
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the new church will give the Disciples what 
they have long needed, a strong representa- 
tive church in the metropolis. 


The association of ministers of the Dis- 
ciples in St. Louis decided by a unamimous 
vote to join in the local federation of churches 
of the various denominations in taking up 
the work of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. Some proposals had been made 
to the effect that a separate organization be 
effected, but the decision was in favor of 
entering the union movement. It would seem 
a sad commentary on the plea for union of 
the Disciples if our churches were to stand 
aloof from such work. 


J. E. Davis, pastor of the great missionary 
church at Beatrice, Neb., has resigned to go 
to the important field of Spokane, Wash., 
and C. F. Stevens, pastor at Central Church, 
Spokane, succeeds Mr. Davis at Beatrice. 
3eatrice church supports two missionaries in 
China, two in India and one in America, con- 
tributing for this purpose more than $3,000 a 
year. Mr. Davis has been at Beatrice longer 
than any pastor in the state has served a 
church continuously. He reports a good 
meeting with Jno. G. Alher, at Auburn, Neb., 
with twenty-one added. He will be missed 
from the Nebraska work. 


The fourth annual Medical Missionary Con- 
ference held at the sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, held during the early part 
of January, attracted a large body of mis- 
sionaries of all denominations now at home 
on furlough. The conference proved to be at- 
tractive and profitable. The presiding officer 
was Lemuei C. Barnes, field secretary of the 
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Baptist Home Mission Board. The program 
embraced nearly fifty speakers including many 
missionaries of prominece, and the meetings 
were very largely attended. These confer- 
ences seem to be an increasingly strong aux- 
iliary of the cause of Christian missions. 


W. Remfry Hunt writes from Chuchow: 
The Red Cross work is the only gleam in 
dark night of heathenism just now. Dr. Os- 
good has established a Red Cross in Chuchow. 
It has saved the city from anarchy. Dr. Os 
good has done in Chuchow, what Dr. Mack- 
lin did in Nanking. Our evangelistic work will 
boom greater than ever. W. R. Hunt has been 
doing Red Cross work with the army and 
chaplain work with Dr. Macklin in the Chris- 
tian Hospital. He says the situation is very 
grave and serious problems confront the 
whole country. Welcome the New Republic. 
Our missionaries have left Tibet. 


The fourteenth annual dinner of the Dis- 
ciples’ Missionary Union, of Greater New 
York, will be given on Tuesday evening, 
February 27, 1912, at seven o’clock, at the 
Hotel Marseilles, Broadway and 103d Street, 
Manhattan. Rev. George Alexander, D. D., 
Moderator of the New York Presbytery, will 
speak on the subject, “Christian Union.” 
Dr. Alexander is pastor of the University 
Place Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, hav- 
ing been elected to the office of Moderator for 
three consecutive terms. Another speaker 
will be Rev. James M. Philputt, D. D., form- 
erly of St. Louis, but now acting minister 
of the new Central Church, Disciples of 
Christ, 142 W. 8lst St., Manhattan. Mr. 
Philputt will discuss, “Impressions of Europe 
from a Religious Viewpoint.” 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CHURCHES 


De Land, Ill. Geo. W. Wise, pastor. Raised 
for general fund, $1,688.88; Bible-school 
raised $231.49; total, $6,703.96. 

Cincinnati, 0. (Richmond Street Church.) 
J. F. Williams, pastor. Raised for missions, 
$540.11; for all purposes, $2,886.25. Additions, 
20; baptisms, 11; present membership, 232. 

Hillsboro, Tex. J. W. Holsapple, pastor. 
Present membership, 282; additions, 44; 
raised for benevolences and missions over 
$700; for T. C. U., $1,329. 

Maxham, Pa., Second Church. The pastor, 
H. W. Loye, reports all records broken for 
this church. Amount raised is $2,013, which 
is $200 more than preceding year. 

Chester, Neb. D. A. Youtsy, pastor. Addi- 
tions, 70. Contributed for Foreign, Home and 
State work, $146.15; Bible-school, outside 
of its home field, about $120. Ladies’ aid so- 
ciety wiped out $1,000 indebtedness. 

Greeley, Colo. J. L. Thompson, pastor; Sun- 
day-school largest in Colorado, with 396 av- 
erage attendance and $18.70 average offering. 
Offerings in church $4,800 for the year and 
149 additions. 

Aetna St., Cleveland, 0. J. W. Leonard, 
pastor; additions, 55; Sunday-school average, 
275. All offerings increased and building re- 
paired. Mr. Leonard takes up the work at 
Minerva, O., at once. 

Shelbyville, Mo. F. B. Holden, pastor. Gains 
in additions, 42; total moneys raised for all 
purposes, $1,400; for missions and benevo- 
lences, $208; improvements made on church 
property ; Sunday-school progressing—is front 
rank. 

Newton, Ia. E. F. Leake is the pastor, and 
the church will soon celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. Present membership is 323, 
Sunday-school enrollment 275. The church 


is a living link and supports Minnie Johnson 
at Kulpabar, India. 

Boise Idaho. A. L. Chapman, pastor; new 
$40,000 


church completed and dedicated; 





average attendance in Sunday-school, 199; 


additions to church, 128; present member- 
ship, 555. The offerings for missions were 
$300. 


Watseka, Ill. Ellmore Sinclair, pastor. Ad- 
ditions, 63; freewill offerings, $1,880; C. E., 
$40.; C. W. B. M., $132,23; Sunday-school, 
506; total, $3,746.27; average Sunday-school 
attendance, 188; average collection, $8.86. 

Canton, Ill. J. G. Waggoner, pastor. Addi- 
tions, 27; Sunday-school enrolled 451; Cradle 
Roll, 99; Home Department, 95; total, 645. 
Money raised, $2,585.87, of which $355.07 was 
for miasions and _ benevolences. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. W. C. Prewitt, pastor. 
Net gain in church membership, 40; raised for 
building improvements, $2,000; missions, $900. 
Chureh is planning to support Miss H. A. 
Baker as a living link in Tibet for 1912. 

Matton, Ill. F. B. Thomas pastor; added 
during the year, 200. The Sunday-school 
has been increased by 140. Present member- 
ship, 900. Raised during the year nearly 
$4,000. A new building will be erected soon 
to seat 1500. 

Bethany, Mo. John Young, pastor. 
tions, 57, including 11 in meeting of the 
county; confessions, 43; raised for all mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes, including 
individual gifts, $1,000; expended on repair- 
ing and redecorating building, $500. 

Washington, Pa. (First Church.) Walter 
Mansell, pastor. Additions, 106; removals by 
death and letter, 30; revised membership roll, 
831; average Sunday-school attendance, 429; 
average offering, $33.74; raised for all .pur- 
poses, $7,754; missions and _benevolences, 
$1,579.14. 

Chariton, Ia. C. C. Davis, pastor. Addi- 
tions, 76; baptisms, 60; by letter or state- 
ment, 16; total amount raised in all de- 
partments for all purposes, $1,900; missions, 
$107; for repairs and improvements, includ- 
ing work donated, $450; average Sunday- 
school attendance, 105; total enrollment, 300, 


Addi- 
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Scott City, Kan. P. E. Hawkins, pastor. 
Present membership as follows: Church, 157; 
Sunday-school, 150: Raised by church; $1,- 
419.89: C. W. B. M., $77.25; C. E., $50.49; 
Sunday-school, $166.72; total, $1,714.35, a net 
gain of $315.16 over 1910. Additions, 24. 


Lorain, 0. Homer Jordan, pastor. Finances 
raised: Current expenses, $2,449.32; building 
fund, $894.45; ladies’ aid, $589.72; East Side 
ladies’ aid, $139.36. Sunday-school raised 
$789.48. Average attendance, 220; average 
offering, $15.; additions for the year, 94. 


Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. M. M. 
Amunson, minister. Additions, 20; calls, 612; 
funerals, 5; weddings, 1; total church re 
$7,749.91; total expenses, $7,468.57 ; 


ceipts, : 
gifts for Foreign 


balance on hand, $281.34; 
missions, $1,101.35; home missions and be 


nevolences, $741.19. 


Ash Grove, Ia. C. A. Snyder, pastor. Ad- 
ditions, 26; baptisms, 17; by letter or state- 
ment, 8. Raised for Foreign Missions from 
the church, $16.16; for Church Extension, 
7.35: for benevolences, $5; for county work, 
&7.35: for Home Missions from the church, 


$30. 


Columbia, Mo. Madison A. 
Additions, 121; net increase of 83; present 
membership about 1,000; debt of $7,000 liqui- 
dated. All debts for current expenses paid 
and a small balance in the treasury. Con 
tributed to missionary and benevolent enter 


Hart, pastor. 


prises, $1,750 

Hillsboro, 0. Chas. Coleman, pastor. Ad 
ditions, 24; about $200 raised; house re 
roofed, carpeted, papered, new pulpit chairs 
and communion table installed, besides other 
improvements; minister’s salary only $11 be- 
hind. Bro. Coleman has also held and assisted 
in three good meetings outside. Two added 


since last report. 


Atchison, Kans. Jesse M. Bader is pastor 
at Atchison, and the reports show 65 ad- 
ditions, and $5,934 raised. The gifts for 
missions and benevolences amounted to $611, 
and the Sunday-school offerings amounted 
to $1,300. The attendance of the Sunday- 
school now averages about 324. The new 
building will be oceupied in the spring, and 
the outlook for greater work is most en- 


couraging 


Galesburg, Ill. J. A. Barhett, pastor. Net 
gain in membership, 274; present enrolment, 
872. Raised for all purposes, $7,100; for mis- 
sions and benevolences, $900. Sunday-school 
has enrollment of 733; raised $566.90; aver- 
gae attendance, 233; average offering, $8.68. 
Cc. E. has 60 members, C. W. B. M., has 38 
members and gave $101 to missions. Ad- 
ditions, 338; baptisms, 194; renewals, 2; 
letter and statement, 142 


Massilon, 0. Large gains in all departments 
of this church have been reported. H. E. 
Stafford is pastor. He reports a total of 
$3,541 raised, of which $515 was for mis- 
sions and benevolences. The church has been 
active in all union movements. The church 
proper has gained twenty per cent, Sunday- 
school forty per cent, C. E., fifty per cent, 
and Brotherhood seventy-five per cent. The 
Sunday-school is graded and uses the Bethany 
Graded lessons. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. R. R. Hamlin, pastor. 
Additions, 177; average Sunday-school at- 
tendance, 185; present membership, 425. 
Church is out of debt. It now owns $10,000 
worth of property free from debt. Raised 
for minister’s salary, $2,000; for incidental 
expenses, $419.44; new church lot, $1,448; by 
ladies’ aid society, $1,248.80; for missions, 
$250; by the Sunday-school, $304.37; by C. 
W. B. M., $66.84; by Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, $200; by Boy Scouts, $75; total, 
$6,014.45. 


THE 


Last Year’s Record Equalled in 
Three Months and a Half 


It will be encouraging to our Bible-school 
workers to know that on January 18 the 
Bible-school offering for American Missions 
by $53.85 exceeded the total offering for 
this purpose made in the whole of last year. 
There are 1,642 schools that have sent offer- 
ings since October 1, 1911, of whom 779 sent 
a larger amount than last year, 275 a less 
amount, eighty-six the same and 502 are 
new schools. There are 972, or nearly a 
thousand schools, that sent an offering last 
year that have not yet been heard from. 
These and many others will help us during 
the months to reach the $40,000 mark 
necessary if we are to go to Louisville con- 
vention with all the work of the year done 
and paid for. 

Twenty states have already exceeded last 
vear’s offering. North Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts have thus made the largest pro- 
portionate gains. Let every school send its 
American Miasion offering promptly to Robt. 
M. Hopkins, American Bible School Super- 
intendent, Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Christian Fraternity India 

©. J. Grainger arrived in India early in 
November and proceeded at once to Jubbul- 
pore. He took charge of the work of the 
Press and Bible College during the absence 
of G. W. Brown, who was away on a com- 
mittee appointed to work on the revision of 
the Old Testament in Hindi. Mr. Grainger 
will be located in Mungeli after the return 
of Mr. Brown to Jubbulpore. 

On Sunday, December 24, 1911 the Indian 
Christians of the Christian, Wesleyan and 
Methodist Missions met for a united com- 
munion service. This is in line with the fed- 
eration scheme that has lately been inaugu- 
rated. We were the guests of the Wesleyan 
Mission. There being no building large enough 
to accomodate the audience, the service was 
held out doors on some tennis courts. To the 
west were some fine trees which gave ample 
shade for the whole company to sit in com- 
fort, even though the meeting began at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The beauty of the 
spot added to the impressiveness of the oc- 
casion. The praise service was conducted by 
Dr. Felt of the Methodist Mission, the sermon 
was preached by O. J. Grainger of the Chris- 
tian Mission and the communion was con- 
ducted by Mr. Gregory and Mr. Kay of the 
Wesleyan Mission. The service was such a 
success and the spirit of fellowship so fine 
that it is purposed to have such services at 
regular intervals. One missionary said that in 
all his experience of seventeen years as a 
missionary he had never seen such a service 
before. In reality it is the first time that the 
Christians of different missions in Jubbul- 
pore have met for a united communion ser- 
vice. The only sad thing about the occasion 
was the fact that the Indian Christians 
of the Church of England did not join in 
the service. The church of England will not 
recognize as valid a communion service not 
conducted by a man episcopally ordained. 


James Small in Des Moines 


An old friend has returned to our city. 
The genial James Small is with us in a meet- 
ing in his old parish, the Capitol Hill Church 
‘formerly East Side.) Fifteen years ago 
Brother Small held a meeting for the Capitol 
Hill Church and remained for years as pas- 
tor. His return is gladly welcomed by all 
our churches in the city. For herein is the 
secret of his ministry: the open-doored per- 
sonality. He is a friend upon first acquaint- 
ance. He positively cannot remain a stranger. 
He is as frank as a child. Such is his own 
openness of soul that it invites the confidence 
of all. He knows the finest of the fine arts— 
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how to make a friend and hold him. Others 
may glory in their fame or wealth or success 
but James Small is above envy for he has 
something worth more than any of these. 

As an evangelist he is as unfettered by 
machinery as the Apostle Paul. If he is con 
scious of a “new evangelism” which has a 
method and has forsaken its message he does 
not betray it. 

He is never critical of other evangelists. 
Their success in making great reports does 
not discourage him. He is aware doubtless 
that the ancient law of sowing and reaping 
applies here as elsewhere. He must know 
that if he were willing to sow the same 
methods he might have the same harvest. He 
must be conscious too that the harvest is not 
all wheat. Having become the pastor’s bosom 
friend, he knows the heartache, the bitter dis- 
appointment that invariably follows a great 
modern revival. James Small is not willing 
to pay that price. He will continue on his 
happy mission of inspiring the saints and 
teaching the untaught and loving men into 
the kingdom. His type of evangelist looks 
rather lonely in the evangelistic world, but 
that does not make him the least sad or dis- 
consolate. No one thinks of commiserating 
him on his lot. 

What a rebuke a positive soul can be! No 
railing, no clamor, but the contrast makes its 
own protest. Hail to the man who can live 
above the mechanical hubbub of his craft! 
Hail to James Small! FINES IDLEMAN. 


J. C. Ogden and Wife are Safe 


It will be remembered that there has been 
great anxiety about the safety of J. C. Ogden 
and wife and also Dr. Wm. M. Hardy of Ba- 
tang, on the border of Tibet. They were com- 
pelled to leave Batang October 12, on account 
of the political disturbances. The following 
letter under date’ of November 22, the first 
since the one of October 12, was received in 
the office of the Foreign Society January 23. 

“Tali, China, November 22, 1912. Dear 
Brother McLean:—I wrote you at Batang 
October 12 telling you of our leaving for Tah 
in the Province of Yunnan (about 500 miles 
from Batang.) We are here safe after 
thirty-one days of actual travel, besides de- 
lays. The county is very unsettled and 
West China and Tibet are in bad state (on 
account of the war) and unsafe at present. 
Here soldiers are guarding every quarter and 
fighting is feared daily. The consuls have 
sent us word here to withdraw to the coast 
and we are starting for Yunnan fu in a day 
or so. We are well, but these times try our 
nerves. We live a day at a time. The only 
thing for us to do is to take our furlougna 
now. The Revolution will probably be over 
by then. We trust we can reach the coast 
in safety. We shall be escorted by soldiers 
and we feel there is not much danger. How 
we hated to leave Batang! It was a sad, 
sad day.—(Signed) J. C. OgpEN.” 

They finally reached Shanghai, China, and 
December 22 they cabled as follows: 

“You must detain Sheltons. Roads in 
most dangerous condition. Ogden leaving on 
the 25th by Japanese-San Francisco Line.” 

We have just received the following letter 
which is very gratifying and will cause 
great joy to the friends of the missionaries 
and especially relatives of J. C. Ogden and 
wife: 

“S. S. Nippon-Maru, arriving at San Fran- 
cisco the morning of the 18th of January. 
My dear Brother Rains: Your kind letter of 
December 23 reached Honolulu and we re- 
ceived it there. It was the first and only 
letter we have had from America for several 
months. Many, many thanks for your words 
of love. The good Lord only knows how we 
were privileged to get out safely and “most 
thankfully” does not express our feelings. 
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“The brethren at Honolulu met us and gave 
us a great welcome, a reception, and a place 
on shore to stay one night. I did not know 
that we were so nearly worn out until 1 
undertook to talk a little that night. The 
excitement of it all was a little too much. I 
will be compelled to say as little as possible 
-bout this escape until we are settled a little 
and restel some. People are inclined to 
make a great deal of it and we can’t stand 
too much of that kind of thing just now. | 
den’t care for too much publicity. We only 

. to do our duty, and that is all. We are 
ing to Los Angeles if possible and we must 
Considering 
and 


ro 


stay there for a month or more. 
everything, Mrs. Ogden has done 
as’ kept her head through much that is al- 
most too horrible to relate. For this we are 
mest thankful and we hope there will be av 
trouble in the future. i am sorry we could 
not eable vou sooner, but circumstances were 
such that we could not. They would not take 
our telegrams in places and at other places 
With much love to all.— 
Sjoned) Jas. C. OGpEN.” 

it seems from this letter that Dr. Hard) 
We have not 


well 


we had no money. 


remained in China. received 
full particulars. 

the Foreign Society has never sent to the 
field two braver and truer missionaries than 
J. C. Ogden and wife. They left the little 
boy, six months old at the time of his death, 
sleeping beneath the wiry sod of Batang. 
His name was J. C. Ogden, Jr. The little 
girl, Clara Ruth, about three years of age, 
was with them in the long and perilous jour- 
nev. It was a great hardship for the mother 
and child especially. 

These missionaries went out from Nicholas 
Ky. This is the home of their 
The churches in the county, num- 
bering twelve, are preparing to tender them 
1 great reception at Carlisle, the county seat. 
The churches of that county contribute liber- 
ally to the The church at Norwood, 
Ohio, supports Mrs. Ogden as their Living- 
Link. W. J. Shelburne is the minister. 

The experiences of these of the 
cross ought to stir all our hearts and arouse 
us to inerersed interest in the telling but 
hazardous work they are doing for us under 
God F. M. Ratns, Seey. 


County, 
parents. 


work. 


soldiers 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


D. C. Cunningham, writing from Harda, 
India, says, “Last Sunday I had the joy of 
receiving the confession of a bright young 
Hindu. At the river yesterday another Hindu 
made the confession and the two were bap- 
tized. We are always hopeful and anxious, 
but there are many adversaries.” 

0. G. Hertzog and Mrs. Hertzog are in 
India visiting our mission stations. The mis- 
sionaries write that their presence has been 
a source of great comfort and encouragement 
to them. Miss Newcomer of Iowa is also 
visiting in India and is cheering the work- 
ers wherever she goes. 

“We shall exceed last year. Columbus will 
raise $1,200 for Tisdale Hospital, China.”— 
J. G. TispaLe, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Payne Memorial Christian Church of Boze- 
man, Mont., will become a Living-Link, March 
3. This action has been unanimously decided 
and approved by both the board and the con- 
gregation.”—J. E. PARKER, Bozeman, Mont. 

The Harlem Avenue Christian Church, Bal- 
timore, Md., becomes a Living-Link in the 
Foreign Society this year. W. E. Sweeney is 
the pastor. It will be remembered that he is 


a son of the late John S. Sweeney, who 
preached so long at Paris, Ky. Will E. 
Sweeney has wide vision. He knows the 


wants the whole 
This advance step 


gospel and loves it and 
world to hear and obey it. 
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of the Harlem Avenue Church is most com- 
mendable. 

There are 43 students in the college of the 
Bible at Lexington, Ky., that are preaching 
part or all of their time for churches round 
about and they serve all told 96 churches. 
All these churches may be depended upon 
for the March offering. The whole number 
of students in the College of the Bible is 255. 

The First Church, Detroit, Mich., C. J. Tan- 
nar, minister, is one of the best missionary 
churches in our brotherhood. It supports 
four missionaries on the foreign field and 
gives as much to all missions as it spends on 
itself. Brother Tannar has been with the 
church about nine years and in that time two 
new churches have been planted in Detroit. 

There are forty students in Drake Uni- 
versity who preach for churches while they 
prosecute their studies. They serve 53 
churches and they may be counted upon to do 
their part in enlisting these churches. Drake 
University is a mission center. Some of the 
best missionaries on the field went out from 
her walls. 

W. R. Hunt, of the Foreign Society, writing 
from Shanghai, December 25, says: “I am on 
the field full of hope. The Red Cross is 
touched with love from Calvary. In Chuchow 
Doctor Osgood has done splendidly. My work 


was with the forces of the Revolutionary 
army. I was with them at the taking of 
Nankin. Scenes of carnage as well as deeds 


of love were found upon the battlefield. I 
saw sad life and it almost broke my heart. 
Why should war ever be! It is an inferno of 
blood and fire. Am in Shanghai spending 
Christmas in a smal Irented house with the 
family. It is scant and bare, but cheer I» 
in our hearts. Oh, that the bells of peace 
may chime! All the missionaries have left 
Tibet.” 

It may not be known to many that Prest- 
dent Sun of the Republic of China was born 
in the Hawaiian Islands and partly raised 
and educated there. Afterwards he attended 
college at Canton in southern China. Wm. 
C. Weedon of Honolulu, one of our faithful 
brethren, is of the opinion that a great work 
in Hawaii would be valuable for the spread 
of thegsimple gospel in China. 


Last week the Foreign Society received 
$1,048.80 from the estate of the late John 


Hughes, Washington, Pa. The society should 
receive $1,000 every day from bequests alone. 
Remember this cause in your last will and 
testament. 

Last week the Foreign Society received $150 
from Miss Margaret Pugh for the support 
of Mrs. Justin E. Brown, Luchowfu, China. 
Miss Pugh sends $150 each quarter on this 
Living-Link. We are hoping to have many 
other personal Living-Links. 

Now is the time to order March offering 
supplies and to prepare for a great March 
offering. Many words cf cheer and encour- 
agement are being received. Let every mis- 
sionary church be in line March 3. 

Miss Rose T. Armbruster reports four bap- 
tisms the last Sunday in December in Akita, 
Japan. She reports that the spirit of prayer 
is taking stronger hold in that church. 


National Benevolent 
Association Items 


Mrs. Philena Satterthwait, of West Lib- 
erty, Iowa, a long time friend of the associa- 
tion, has just gone to her reward. Sister 
Satterthwait was generous in her support of 
the work of the association. For years she 
held one of the association’s annuity bonds 
for a goodly sum. This she leaves behind 
her to continue the good work while she is 
absent with the Lord. 

Another sister who has formed the annuity 
habit has just sent the association her fourth 














gift. She is not a woman of large means, 
but she is a woman who has compassion upoh 
the poor, and so she continues to lend to the 
Lord, 

The graduating exercises of the training 
school for nurses of the Christian Hospital 
at Valparaiso, Ind., were held in the Chris- 
tian Church on the evening of January 9th. 
President Brown, of Valparaiso Christian 
University, was master of ceremonies. Min- 
ister C. E. Hill, Dr. Loring, Miss Helen 
Brown, and the general secretary of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association, all partici- 
pated in the program. The young ladies com 
posing the class had all taken the state ex- 
amination and passed with a grade 20 per 
cent higher than the minimum required by 


law. At the time of their graduation they 
were in possession of state certificates. They 
are all members of the church. Our own 


people needing the services of a trained nurse 
will do well to communicate with Mrs. Nora 
Woodruff, superintendent of the 
Training School, Christian Hospital, 
paraiso, Ind. 

Two of our old preachers, Brothers Paine 
and Bell, are quietly waiting in the home at 
Jacksonville, Ill., for the call to the man- 
sions in the skies. They both have served 
faithfully and well for many years in the 
gospel ministry, and are ripe for their re- 
ward. 


Nurses’ 
Val- 


While all of the homes of the association 
are doing unusually fine work, the home in 
St. Louis is making perhaps its best record. 
Besides a large family of children, a number 
of widows, mothers, are being given an op- 
portunity to work for their support ana 
their little ones. Thus is pure and undefiled 
religion being exemplified. There are a num- 
ber of the home at this 
time. 

The number of persons who make the Lord 
their heir increases. Two such have just 
died, making generous provision in their wilt 
for the care of the widow and the orphan 
in their affliction. Unfortunately in one 
case a strenuous effort is being made to set 
aside the will, with some prospects of suc- 
cess. Moral: Give your money on the an- 
nuity plan and thus avoid litigation among 


young babies in 


your heirs after death. In making a will 
for any department of the association’s 


work the following form should be used: To 
The National Benevolent Association of the 
Christian Church, with headquarters at 2955 
N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, for (Mentioning 
the institution desired). 

JAS, H. Monorter. 
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The Divinity of Christ 


is the new work on religion ty EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES which bids 
fair to be even more generally discussed than the same author’s “Psychology 
of Religious Experience.” 

It is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths center- 
ing in our evangelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but not technical. 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting 
of the old-time dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empiricai, 
human and meaningful thought of our own day. 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single 
chapter entitled, “Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, con- 
servative or liberal, a new point of view. 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the 
hearts and souls of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: 


“These sermons display a remarkable union of intellectual boldness and 
spiritual warmth. I know of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be reached by a rigorous ap- 
plication to Christian dogmas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s position at all points must 
agree that such a book helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at the 
right point.” 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 
“Six sermons full of broad humanity.” 


The Baptist World says: 
This book is interesting, among other things, in that it rejects both Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism. The author says, “Each alike accepts the underlying dualism, 
and without questioning its validity has chosen to champion opposite extremes.” 
He contends that the who of Jesus is not to be degided by his human birth, but 
by his divine relations. An insidious, strong putting of the theology in the 
author’s local atmosphere. 


5 
; 


The Independent says: 
“Dr. Ames does not deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to being styled a 
‘Unitarian’, quoting with enthusiasm a saying of one of the early leaders of his 
denomination : ‘I am neither a Unitarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be simply 
a Christian.” The sermons are thoughful, moderate in tone and straightforward 


in expression.” 


Unity says: 
“Those who were privileged to listen to these sermons must have found theii 
spiritual natures quickened.” 


The Advance says: 
“These are strong, virile sermons, appealing to the reason and satisfying the heart.’ 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement of the issue as it stands in the minds 
of modern men. It makes us realize how the old formulation of the question 
has become obsolete, no one any longer states the question in the old terms. 
Dr. Ames has availed himself in admirable fashion of the opportunity for a 
new statement of the case, and the spirit in which he writes must convey confidence 


and reassurance to all.” 


Send for this Book Today and be Ready to Follow the Discussion of It 
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